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The new WIRTH history gives a very complete picture of 
our national progress in the twentieth century. 


The new WIRTH history deliberately guides the student 
to an awareness of the lessons of history. 
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The new WIRTH history shows a judicious balance of topi- 


cal and chronological elements. E 
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and good common sense of its teaching aids. b 
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tographs, and uses modern cartography and superior pictor- 
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WHO BURNS BOOKS? 


T IS 1917-1978. In state after state the teach- 

ing of German is being banned from the 

schools. Writes Governor Alexander of 
Idaho: “German is not taught in the State of 
Idaho, probably never will be, even after the war 
is over... . You can count on Idaho. Whatever is 
wanted we will furnish, no matter what it is.” 
From Senator Young of Iowa comes the angry de- 
nunciation: “Ninety per cent of all the men and 
women who teach the German language are trai- 
tors and out of sympathy with the government.” 

Loyalty oaths and dismissals for “pro-German 
activities” are reported from all sections of the 
United States. 

Books are also being barred from the schools. 
“The psychological effect on the children of the 
appearance in their music books of several songs 
designated as ‘German Folk Songs,’ or songs 
‘From the Germans,’ was not considered good,” 
states the California Board of Education as justifi- 
cation for the removal of “un-American” songs 
from all music books. The legislature of New 
York enacts the “Lusk laws” prohibiting the use 
of any textbook containing statements “seditious 
in character, disloyal to the United States, or fa- 
vorable to the cause of any foreign country with 
which the United States is now at war.” In Michi- 
gan attacks are made on a textbook by James 
Harvey Robinson, “mainly or wholly because of 
an unfortunate cut of the Kaiser’s family,” ex- 
plains historian Willis Mason West. On Septem- 
ber 30, 1918, the War Department releases a list 
of 77 books that are to be withdrawn from circu- 
lation in the military camps. 

It is the 1930's. There are bonfires in Germany. 
Around them dance mobs of half-crazed “stu- 
dents.” Books are being hurled into the flames. 
New “politically reliable’ books are being writ- 
ten. Teachers are being dismissed from the class- 
rooms; many of them are taken to Hitler’s con- 
centration camps. 

It is 1947-1948. Some members of the school 
board of Washington, D.C., attack a textbook by 
R. O, Hughes, singling out for special attention a 
section of the book that reads: “A law which is 
hard to understand or is capable of being inter- 


preted in more than one way is another poor sort 
of law. Some firms whose standard of honor is 
none too high, employ attorneys whose only busi- 
ness is to see how the firm can evade the law.” 

It is reported that a passage reading ‘‘one third 
of our people are poorly housed” had to be de- 
leted from a proposed mathematics book before 
the California State Board of Education would 
approve it for use in the schools. The alleged ex- 
planation: “It gives a pathetic picture of life in 
the United States.” 

Loyalty oaths and proposals for loyalty oaths 
are reported with growing frequency. A bill pre- 
sented to one state legislature proposes to pro- 
hibit the teaching of “politically controversial 
subjects.” The report of the Harvard Committee, 
General Education in a Free Society, is cited by 
one “investigator” as evidence of the “Harvar- 
dian love of change in form of government.” The 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, charge that Barker, Commager, 
and Webb, The Building of Our Nation, is “un- 
American,” filled with “half-truths,” a “glib piece 
of propaganda intended to deceive” the eighth- 
graders. Another citizen protests that he does not 
object to what the book says, but to “what it 
doesn’t say.” Says Charles Swanson, former Con- 
gressman and husband of the D. A. R. president, 
“all these books should be thrown on a bonfire— 
or sent to Russia.” 


Wuat Do WE FEAR? 


F WHAT are we afraid? 
If it is ideas, then let us remember that an 


idea can never be destroyed. It will live as long as 
men live. The only defense against an idea is the 
defense of a superior idea. Those who seek to 
meet the challenge by an appeal to emotions and 
the exercise of coercion have lost the battle be- 
fore they begin to fight. 

If it is change, then let us remember that no 
man’s hand can prevent change. Like King Ca- 
nute who bade the tides to pause, we who seek 
only to preserve that which we possess are doomed 
to certain failure. 

If it is sabotage from a “fifth column,” then let 
us remember that knowledge about one’s oppo- 
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nent is the strongest possible weapon of defense. 

If it is ourselves, if we have lost faith in our 
institutions and our neighbors, then we have 
already suffered defeat. The foundation of de- 
mocracy is the belief that man’s greatest enemy is 
ignorance, his sharpest weapon the sword of 
truth. Upon this foundation we have built our 
public school system, crowning it with a structure 
of more than 1700 teacher-training institutions, 
colleges, and universities supported by funds 
from state and private sources. 

Are we to destroy this free educational system 
in a period of fear and insecurity? Or are we to 
strengthen it precisely because we are bewildered 
and uncertain? 


Wuat Can WE Do? 


E CAN accept as our precept the words of 

Thomas Jefferson: “I have sworn upon 
the altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” As long 
as this principle lives in the minds and actions of 
men, democracy itself will live. 

We can disavow before students and public 
alike all claims to omniscience. Let us leave that 
claim to those who burn the books and in other 
less savage, but equally effective ways, deprive 
men of their right to think for themselves. It is 
they who set themselves above all others as the 
supreme judges of what is right and what is 
wrong, of what is true and what is false. It is 
they who are the enemies of democracy. 

We can proclaim our faith in a society of free 
men, and carry on our appointed task of educat- 
ing youth for responsible citizenship. That task 
does not involve indoctrination, except, of course, 
as we seek to instill in others a devotion to the 
free mind and to those conditions in society that 
are necessary for the preservation of free inquiry. 
The teacher’s role in education is not merely to 
impart knowledge. Rather, it is to prepare youth 
for life in a free society by giving them the oppor- 
tunity to secure the knowledge and the skills re- 
quired for effective participation in such a so- 
ciety. Free men must have access to facts, for with- 
out them valid conclusions cannot be drawn and 
there remain only distortions and falsehood. Free 
men must also be permitted to draw their own 
conclusions. Denial of this right is denial of de- 
mocracy. We must not let it happen in our class- 
rooms. 

We can by word and deed assume the responsi- 
bilities of free men in a free society. There is a 
time for us to withhold judgment. There is a time 
for us to say, “I do not know.” There is a time 
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for us to warn, “If you read this, you should also 
read that.” There is a time for us to report 
frankly, “I made a mistake.” We have a word for 
this responsibility. We call it integrity. Nothing 
is more needed in these days of doubts and mis- 
givings. 

We can act. We should like to believe that the 
self-annointed “true Americans” who are re- 
sponsible for the book burning and the witch 
hunting constitute a lunatic fringe. Were they 
less dangerous, we could forgive them their sins 
against wisdom, charity, and justice, counseling 
them with seasoned advice, “Physician, heal thy- 
self.” But their stupidities are too dangerous to 
be dismissed with pity and tolerance. The con- 
centration camps of Europe, and the enslavement 
of the spirit and mind of men in half the world, 
remind us that there can be no quarter in the 
struggle between those who would enslave and 
those who would be free. 

We must act. (1) We can in our own communi- 
ties set up committees of responsible teachers and 
citizens who will urge those who would rush into 
hasty action to examine for themselves the text- 
books they criticize and the alleged activities they 
condemn. Along this road of co-operative effort to 
remedy defects lies better understanding and im- 
proved education. (2) We can report all instances 
of witch hunting to the officers of our professional 
associations.’ (3) We can, if all else fails, bear in 
mind that libel and slander are compensable in 
the courts, and that a person’s reputation and a 
person’s property, textbooks or otherwise, have a 
monetary value in the eyes of the law. A substan- 
tial damage settlement in favor of a textbook 
author or publisher might give pause to those 
who thoughtlessly brand honest citizens with 
falsehood and disloyalty. 


E DO not contend that it is unpatriotic 
for a citizen to criticize the schools. On 
the contrary, we would insist that it is a citizen’s 
duty to take an active interest in every aspect of 
the educational system. But we do insist that such 
criticism should be constructive, the result of care- 
ful and objective study. Above all, we insist that 
remedial action should be sought through the 
duly authorized educational officials, not through 
an impassioned plea to the mob. 
Though we stand alone—and we do not, of 
(Continued on page 258) 


1 The National Council’s Committee on Academic Free- 
dom will welcome such reports. Address letters to Dr. 
Archie W. Troelstrup, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 
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American Forei en 
in Perspective 


Policy 


John D. Hicks 








N THE constant talk that goes on about 
American foreign policy a good deal of con- 
fusion arises from our failure to recognize 

the differing definitions of the word policy. Per- 
haps it will help to take a leaf out of the military 
notebook. When waging war, commanding 
officers apply the word strategy to their over-all 
plan of campaign, and the word tactics to the 
orders they give for battles and small actions. 
Thus the strategy of the Navy in the recent war 
with Japan was to move steadily across the Pacific, 
from one island base to another, until the Jap- 
anese fleet and nation should be in striking dis- 
tance. Likewise the strategy of the Army was 
an island-hopping advance from Australia up 
through the East Indies to the Philippines. Tac- 
tics, however, would involve how the Battle of 
Okinawa or the Battle of Leyte Gulf were 
planned and fought—quite a different matter. 
We hear relatively little criticism of the strategic 
operations of either Nimitz or MacArthur, but 
the argument over what Halsey should have done 
or shouldn’t have done at the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf will never die; nor will the partisans of the 
Army and the partisans of the Marine Corps ever 
agree on the quality of command at Okinawa. 
There is a similar difference between what we 
might call strategic foreign policy, and tactical 
foreign policy. In the strategic sense the United 
States has generally had a clear-cut and well- 
defined policy. We moved forward during the 
early years of the Republic from the policy of 
isolation inaugurated by Washington and Jef- 
ferson to the much more inclusive policy of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Later on we advanced by way 
of John Hay’s Open Door policy to our present 
interest in world collaboration. These changes 
have involved important shifts of emphasis, but 
it is worth noting that our diplomacy has had two 








The author of this article is one of America’s leading 
historians. He is chairman of the department of history 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 








fairly constant objectives: (1) the protection of 
the United States from all would-be aggressors, 
actual or potential, and (2) the protection of the 
democratic system of government, both within 
and without our country, as far as our strength 
would permit. But when we come to tactics in 
foreign policy, the record is not so clear. Who, 
for example, can follow the permutations and 
combinations of the policy of the United States 
toward the Argentine, or toward the partition of 
Palestine? Because of these tactical backings and 
fillings people often say the United States has no 
foreign policy. This is not the case. In the stra- 
tegic sense, probably the United States has known 
where it wanted to go in foreign policy and has 
gone that way as consistently as any nation on 
earth. And in spite of losing many battles, or 
sometimes winning them in the hardest possible 
way, the ultimate objectives of our diplomacy 
have generally been achieved. 


ISOLATIONISM 


ISELY and well George Washington 

made non-involvement in European 
affairs the basis of our early foreign policy. In this 
stand he was soon seconded by Thomas Jefferson, 
leader of the opposition during the Federalist 
regime, and President after 1801. Thus the diplo- 
matic stand of the United States became bi- 
partisan, an essential factor in transforming a 
precedent into a policy. The reasons that lay 
back of the action of Washington and Jefferson 
were abundantly clear. The United States was a 
little, helpless nation in a big predatory world. 
To the north of us lay the Canadian outposts of 
the great British Empire; to the south and west 
of us, the sprawling American holdings of Spain. 
France, with whom we had what Washington 
called a “temporary” alliance, was still smarting 
from the loss of her American colonies, and might 
try to regain them. For the United States to mix 
in the quarrels of these great rival powers was to 
invite certain disaster. Our four or five million 
inhabitants were stretched along more than a 
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thousand miles of undefended seacoast, our na- 
tion was without an army or a militia worthy of 
the name, and our navy varied from nothing to 
not very much. In any war in which the United 
States became involved, our country ran the 
great risk of losing its independence and return- 
ing once more to the colonial status. 

In spite of this risk, the United States did 
participate in the closing years of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Our War of 1812 with Great Britain was 
in reality nothing less than intervention on Na- 
poleon’s side. Events soon proved that we had 
made a sorry decision, for Napoleon, whom we 
had assumed to be unbeatable, went down, and 
before we could arrange a peace our commerce 
was ruined, our navy driven from the seas, and 
the public buildings of our capital city burned by 
an invading army. Thanks to the strong British 
desire for peace and for the resumption of trade 
with America, we were saved the humiliation of a 
punitive treaty, but we got neither Canada nor 
the recognition of our point of view on neutral 
rights, the twin objectives of the war. We learned 
two things from the war. First, we had no real 
quarrel with Great Britain, for with her our trade 
ran naturally and profitably for both nations. 
Secondly, Washington and Jefferson were right. 
Involvement in a foreign war was a very risky 
thing. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


O CORDIAL did our relations with Great 
Britain become after the war that we very 
narrowly escaped an alliance. The British Gov- 
ernment, fearful that Metternich’s frequently 
invoked doctrine of intervention to prevent the 
growth of democracy might spread from the Old 
World to the New, actually proposed this very 
thing. Why, the British asked, should the United 
States and Great Britain not take a united stand 
against European aggression in America? Both 
were opposed to the extension of the Metternich 
system to the New World. To the British such a 
development would mean the loss of trade; to 
the United States, it would mean bad neighbors. 
Then why not join forces to tell all would-be 
interventionists to keep out of the Americas? 

It was this British proposal that led to the 
Monroe Doctrine. With consummate craft, Presi- 
dent Monroe, duly advised by his excellent Sec- 
retary of State, John Quincy Adams, rejected the 
British offer in favor of a unilateral American 
announcement of the very policy the British 
proposed. The world must know, said Monroe, 
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that the era of colonization in America was over 
and that the United States would not tolerate 
new colonial foundations. It should know, too, 
that the United States would never permit the 
European system of monarchical government to 
be forced upon any part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Pointing to the isolationist policy laid 
down by Washington and Jefferson, Monroe 
called attention to the fact that the United States 
did not intervene in European affairs, and de- 
manded as a kind of quid pro quo that Europe, 
including Great Britain, not intervene in Ameri- 
can affairs. In this way the British proposal was 
turned even against the British themselves, a kind 
of gratuitous dig, for the British wanted trade, 
not colonies, from the Americas, and their mo- 
narchical system was about as far advanced along 
the road to democracy as our republican system. 
Monroe’s pronouncement must have afforded 
grim humor to anti-British John Quincy Adams 
as he reflected that the British navy, always on 
duty to preserve and promote British trade, 
would have to enforce the doctrine for which the 
United States took the credit. This was the first 
of the many times in which American diplomats 
completely out-smarted their British cousins. The 
legend that the British always get the better of 
the United States in diplomacy is one of those 
historical oddities that runs exactly counter to 
fact. 


HESE twin policies, isolation and the Mon- 

roe Doctrine, were the postulates upon which 
American foreign policy was based throughout 
the nineteenth century. With its back turned on 
Europe, and its flanks guarded by the British, 
the westward march of the American nation went 
forward. The war with Mexico was an incident to 
expansion, and the Civil War, at least in con- 
siderable part, the result of expansion, for the 
breaking point between North and South came 
over the question of who should have the West, 
the North with its system of free labor, or the 
South with its system of slave labor. While the 
Civil War was on, the British, perhaps with some 
satisfaction at the embarrassment it would cause 
the United States, let down the bars, and French 
intervention in Mexico gave the Monroe Doc- 
trine the most serious challenge it ever had. But 
the French soon withdrew, and until near the 
end of the century the United States, whatever 
her internal dissentions, considered her foreign 
policy fixed and immutable—isolation and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


LARGER RESPONSIBILITIES 


UT the end of the nineteenth century re- 
B vealed a very different United States from 
the infant nation over which Washington had 
presided at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Ours was no longer a little nation in a big world, 
but a big nation in a little world. From a popu- 
lation of four or five millions it had grown to a 

opulation of seventy or eighty millions. Instead 
of a feeble federation of states fronting the At- 
lantic it had become a great united nation that 
stretched in unbroken majesty from ocean to 
ocean. Its incredible richness in natural resources 
was the envy of the whole wide world. It was 
adjusting itself to the industrial revolution, and 
where it had been primarily a nation of farms 
and villages, it was now becoming more and more 
a nation of cities and factories. Its foreign trade 
was expanding, and the time was not far distant 
when it would cease to be a debtor nation, with 
a balance of trade against it, and would become 
a creditor nation, with capital as well as goods 
to export. Furthermore, means of communication 
of which Washington had never dreamed had 
done amazing things to distance. Railroads, tele- 
graph, and telephone lines within the nation, 
together with steamships and cables without, had 
brought every part of the world into close touch 
with every other part of the world. As William 
McKinley, President of the United States at the 
turn of the century, phrased it, “Isolation is no 
longer possible . . . the period of exclusiveness is 
past.” 

American adjustment to the new situation 
came slowly. In the 1880’s we became faintly 
aware of our inability to defend our shores, to 
say nothing of the wide commitments of the 
Monroe Doctrine. And so we began to build a 
new steel navy, with the ships painted a brilliant 
white so that all could see and admire them. With 
just a little such strength at our command we 
challenged the British during the early 18g0’s 
in the famous Venezuelan controversy. Making 
due allowances for blundering and for the exi- 
gencies of party politics, always responsive to a 
twist on the British lion’s tail, what really seemed 
to be the matter with the United States was the 
fact that the British failed to see that we had 
come of age. The defense of the Monroe Doctrine 
could no longer be an accident of British policy; 
It must be a recognized responsibility of the 
United States. Our navy no less than the British 
navy should be conceded an important role in 
guarding the Atlantic sea lanes. And, as usual, 
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after considerable bluster, the British caved in 
and let us have our way. They even understood, 
and held off the other nations of Europe who 
wanted to intervene, while we had our little war 
with Spain. And they followed sympathetically, 
for they had done it before us, our adventure into 
imperialism. They were still ready to make an 
alliance with us, for the specter of German ag- 
gression was all too clearly visible. So, when we 
made a treaty with them over the building of the 
Panama Canal, they not only gave us everything 
we asked for, but following the treaty they re- 
disposed their navy in such a way as to leave 
the defense of American waters to the exclusive 
attention of the United States. “The Atlantic 
System,” as Henry Adams called this unacknowl- 
edged British-American partnership, had begun 
to emerge. 


THE OPEN Door POLICY 


EANTIME on the Pacific side we had 

found ourselves caught up in the toils of 
Empire. We had taken the Philippines and Guam 
from Spain; we had annexed the Hawaiian Is- 
lands; we had acquired clear title to the island of 
Tutuila; we had rediscovered Alaska; we had 
become a Pacific power of the first magnitude. 
All this was hard to reconcile with the idea of 
American isolation, but there were many who 
made the effort. The Pacific, they argued, was 
different. Most of it, for one thing, could be 
thrown into the Western Hemisphere, if one 
chose the right meridians; moreover, our policy 
of non-involvement meant non-involvement in 
European affairs, not Asiatic affairs. All hands 
agreed that our Asiatic interests could not be 
overlooked. We had long had valuable trade re- 
lationships with China and Japan, while the 
possession of the Philippines made us virtually 
an Asiatic power. John Hay’s emphasis on the 
“Open Door” for world trade in China, and his 
efforts to prevent the partition of the Chinese 
Empire by the Great Powers, won the approval 
of most Americans, in spite of the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of them never once 
doubted that Washington’s policy of isolation 
still stood as firm as the rock of Gibraltar. 


THE ENpD oF ISOLATIONISM 


OOKING backward, we can see that an era 
had come to its end. McKinley had begun to 

see the light when he stated that “Isolation is no 
longer possible.” His successor, Theodore Roose- 
velt, never had any serious doubts on the subject. 
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“It is impossible for us,” said Roosevelt in 1913, 
“much longer to blind ourselves to the fact that 
we ... have no choice save to perform our inter- 
national duties. We may perform them well or 
badly, but perform them we must; we may meet 
the problems that we have to face either wisely 
or foolishly, but meet them we have to. All that 
we can decide is whether we do our work well or 
ill.” In Asia, for example, the United States could 
not maintain its stand on the “Open Door” with- 
out contact, and even conflict, with the Asiatic 
powers. And who were these great powers? Not 
China and Japan alone, but Great Britain, the 
overlord of India and Malaysia; France, the ruler 
of French Indo-China; Russia, whose expansion 
in Siberia was not unlike our own in the Ameri- 
can West; Germany, with special rights in Shan- 
tung; and many lesser nations besides. Thus the 
United States, in becoming an Asiatic power, had 
become involved in intimate dealings with all the 
Great Powers of Europe. Troops of the United 
States, in company with the troops of most of 
these powers, joined in an international military 
invasion of China in 1900 to rescue the foreign 
colony in Peking from liquidation at the hands of 
the Boxers. We were all through with isolation 
long before we knew it. 

It took two world wars and the loss of many 
American lives to drive the lesson home. For a 
time, during and immediately after World War I, 
we seemed ready to accept our world responsi- 
bilities, and to join in a League of Nations to 
keep the peace. If war came to the rest of the 
world, many Americans believed that the United 
States could not escape it. Hence the way to keep 
the United States out of war was to keep a general 
war from getting started. On this theory Wilson 
built his League of Nations, but a politically- 
minded Senate scuttled Wilson’s work, and the 
American people lapsed readily into their old 
traditions. This was the era in which we were 
content to let Europe stew in its own juice. If 
Europe wanted war let her have it, but keep the 
United States out. With that same nostalgia that 
sometimes makes a man wish himself a child 
again, Americans wishfully thought themselves 
back into the nineteenth century, and pretended 
that they could withdraw from the world of 
which their nation had become so large and so 
intimate a part. In this spirit they framed the 
so-called neutrality legislation of the 1930's, laws 
which, in reality, gave up our neutral rights, and 
pointedly assured Mussolini and Hitler and the 
Japanese war lords that aggressors could go as 
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far as they liked in the calm certainty that what- 
ever they did the United States would never try 
to stop them. So we did our part to prepare the 
way for the coming of World War II, thus mark- 
ing the lowest ebb in all the history of American 
diplomacy. 


E WERE drawn into World War II as 

inevitably as into World War I, and for 
much the same reasons. In both cases the real 
reason for American intervention was self-inter- 
est. We dared not take a chance on German domi- 
nation of the Atlantic. At Pearl Harbor Japan 
precipitated our entrance into the war, but the 
decision to fight a “shooting war” could not have 
been much longer delayed, even if the Japanese 
had kept the peace. Nor could we fail, after this 
second experience, to recognize at last the fact 
that when the rest of the world goes to war, the 
United States also goes to war. If there should 
be a third World War, the United States would 
be sure to be in it, probably from the very first 
day and without any long period of neutrality 
in which to make ready for the conflict. 


Wortp COLLABORATION 


ENCE there came about a kind of revolu- 
tion in American foreign policy. The 
Monroe Doctrine was not discarded, but Roose- 
velt’s Good Neighbor policy transformed it into 
an all-American policy instead of merely a United 
States policy. Not the United States alone, but 
all the Americas acting together, were pledged 
to take joint measures of defense against any out- 
side aggressor. But the policy of isolation was not 
merely transformed, it was scrapped. Beginning 
with the year 1945 outlines of the new American 
foreign policy became plain. What the United 
States wanted was a continuation of the United 
Nations that had won the war as an organization 
to keep the peace. We were, in a sense, back 
where Wilson left off. Not isolation, but world 
collaboration to head off war, was the new Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

We worked at it with tremendous earnestness. 
We were mainly responsible for the consultation 
at Dumbarton Oaks, and for the conference at 
San Francisco. We got behind the idea of a 
charter of world organization, and held on dog- 
gedly until that charter became a reality. Mean- 
time we had initiated many other conferences 
that looked toward the making of a peaceful post- 
war world. There was a conference at Bretton 
Woods, which proposed an International Bank 
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for Reconstruction and Development, and a par- 
allel organization to maintain stable exchange of 
national currencies. Other conferences produced 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA), a Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, and 
a Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. These conferences were important 
not only for the objectives they achieved, which 
were far short of our hopes, but also because of 
their relation to general American policy. What 
the United States was trying to do was to organize 
the world to keep the peace, and to accomplish 
this end we used every ounce of diplomatic energy 
and influence we had—a far cry from isolation. 


E WERE limited, of necessity, by the fact 

of national sovereignty. The hope of the 
world for successful collaboration to keep the 
peace lay in the willingness of nations to set 
limits on themselves that would permit the settle- 
ment of international disputes short of war. Out 
of deference to the facts, the great powers in the 
Charter of the United Nations were given a veto 
over all important decisions. Any great power 
cannot be disciplined against its will without 
resort to war. And war was what we wished to 
avoid. So we supported the veto power. 

But we had no idea that the veto would be 
used so intemperately by one power, Russia, as to 
block the pathway to every reasonable settlement. 
Action by the United Nations on important mat- 
ters has been completely stalled by the use of the 
veto power—twenty-six Russian vetoes to date. 
We know now that this must have been the 
Russian intent all along. We had hoped that 
Russia would be willing to compromise on the 
terms of peace for Central Europe and for Asia, 
as democracies are accustomed to compromise. 
We understood, of course, that political com- 
munism as practiced in Russia, and democracy, 
as practiced in the United States and Western 
Europe, had little or nothing in common. Never- 
theless, we tried to believe that Russia had given 
up the determination to force her system on all 
the world, and was willing to deal with us on the 
basis of live and let live. 

But the evidence compounded that Russia 
would yield nothing. It was all take and no give. 
One nation after another in Eastern Europe fell 
under her domination, only to progress rapidly 
thereafter in the direction of communism. The 
old Comintern was replaced by a new Cominform 
just as aggressive. Russian policy was determined 


that Central and Western Europe must be kept 
in chaos, because through chaos communism had 
its best chance to spread. 

At this juncture the United States was obliged 
to call a halt. The so-called Truman Doctrine 
proposed aid for Greece and Turkey to prevent 
those nations from falling prey to the Communist 
drive. Hard on the heels of the Truman Doctrine 
came the Marshall Plan. Its main concern was 
for Europe to take stock of what it could do by 
itself, and then to determine what outside aid it 
would need. And provided that the European 
nations could agree on a reasonable plan to help 
themselves, the United States would agree to help 
them all it could. 

Naturally Russia, whose game was the continu- 
ation of chaos, would have nothing to do with 
the Marshall Plan. Nor would she permit her 
satellite states to have anything to do with it. But 
the nations of Western Europe gladly accepted 
the plan, and worked out a program that called 
for billions of dollars of American aid. 

The people of the United States, with only a 
few exceptions, stood actively behind the Mar- 
shall Plan, and Congress, after voting temporary 
aid to Europe, voted the first annual installment 
virtually in full. The hope is that by this pro- 
gram the economic life of Western Europe can 
be restored. If that can be done, there will be 
no need to fear communism in countries it has 
not already conquered. For communism can 
grow only when the majority, who, when free to 
express themselves, always hate it, are too broken 
and too despairing to fight against it. The recent 
vote in Italy should surprise no one. As long as 
hope exists, communism will never have a chance 
where there is a free ballot. 

If Western Europe gets on its feet again, the 
world, including Russia and her satellites, will 
have a chance to see which economy works the 
better, the one based on communism, or the one 
based on democracy. It is our theory that the 
advantage of democracy will eventually be so con- 
clusively demonstrated that even Eastern Europe 
will begin to change its spots. 


SUMMARY 


HE objective of our diplomacy remains, as 

ever, the protection of the United States from 

all would-be aggressors, and the protection of 

democracy wherever our strength will permit it. 

We are still for world collaboration to keep the 

peace, and we are dete.mined to keep the United 
(Continued on page 267) 











Kindergartners Build a Train 


Clara Evans 
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HE first graders at Bancroft school were ex- 
cited. For a week they had been building a 
train with blocks, tables, and chairs. Now 
they were to see moving pictures of a real] train. 

“My dad is a porter on the Burlington and he 
will come to talk to us,” said little David. David's 
father was shy and perhaps a bit scared, but he 
came to school and told all about the duties of a 
porter. After that David became an excellent por- 
ter on the children’s train. 

One day Lonna Kay rushed in bubbling with 
excitement. “My mother took me down to see the 
new train with the sky dome,” she explained. 
“You walk right up in the top of the sky dome 
and look out. You can tell if it is a sunny day and 
you can see the white clouds floating around.” 
The others clamored to go too, and a committee 
headed by the teacher consulted the passenger 
agent. “We'd like to show our trains as we did 
before the war,” he said, “‘but we are just too busy 
with passenger trafhic.” 

There was another possibility. “Perhaps your 
parents could take you,” suggested the teacher. 
To this Mike said, “Oh, you will have to write a 
note. They will never take me unless you do.” So 
the teacher wrote the following note: 

We have been studying the train and we thought it 
would be fun if you would take your child to see the 
railroad station. He would enjoy going through the tunnels 
that lead to the trains. If possible let him see the engine. 
Point out where the engineer and fireman sit. Show him 


how we must keep off the railroad tracks. 
Please sign and return if you take him. Thank you. 


About half the children were able to go. When 
he got back, Billy said, “Gee, it sure was fun. Dad 
said he liked it too.” 

Filled with new enthusiasm, the children built 
a station and a semaphore. They made black caps 
for the engineer and the fireman, red caps for the 
baggage carriers, and a blue cap for the police- 
man. Leo’s mother, who worked for the Burling- 
ton, told us where to get free railroad literature. 








The author of this brief account of a co-operative 
pupil-teacher-parent project is an assistant professor in 
the demonstration school at the University of Ne- 
braska at Lincoln. 








A letter to the advertising department of the Bur- 
lington Railroad, Lincoln, Nebraska, brought 
many pictures which went into scrapbooks. 


NE morning Mary said, “Let’s have a pro- 

gram and invite our mothers.” Others were 
quick to take up the suggestion and add to it. 
“Oh, let’s have them come during milk lunch. 
That's our most fun for we have something to 
eat.” 

When the mothers came the children sang 
songs and recited poems about their train. One 
group explained a poster that they had made 
showing scenery from the train window. They 
told about the picture show, played some 
rhythms, and gave a concert with their toy band. 

Milk lunch time finally came. The mothers, as 
well as visiting brothers and sisters, too young for 
school, shared the milk lunch that the children 
themselves had prepared. After these refresh- 
ments, the cadet teacher took the children to the 
community room to play games while the teacher 
visited with the parents. 

“What a nice program,” said Mrs, Segalino. 
“Their music is so good.” 

“Our music supervisor helped us with our 
songs. These are lovely children that you send me 
and it is a pleasure to teach them,” said the 
teacher. 

“How much they have learned,” said Mrs. Mor- 
gan. “Kindergarten helps them with reading. 
When they can talk easily, they can read later 
on.” 

“But how do you ever make Larry mind?” 
asked Mrs. Weber. 

“Oh, in a group it is not as hard as it is at 
home. A crowded apartment makes minding very 
hard. Don’t you find when you and the children 
are tired that that makes a difference?” 

The morning ended with a discussion of how 
important it is for children to have adequate play 
space, meals on time, plenty of sleep, and the se- 
curity that comes from being loved and respected 
at home. Parents of different races and religions 
had shared common experiences. All agreed that 
this project involving pupil-parent-teacher co-op- 
eration was one of the bright spots of the year. 
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Useful Courses of Study: I. Junior 
High School Social Studies 


Dorothy Merideth 

















studies in search of ideas, procedures, and 
materials to adapt to their daily teaching 
will find stimulating sources among available 
courses of study. One course of study may be 
especially helpful because of the bibliographical 
materials it suggests, another for its comprehen- 
sive lists of activities and projects, while a third 
may be outstanding for a unique organization of 
materials or for the evaluation suggestions in- 
cluded. This article calls attention to selected 
courses of study in social studies for the upper 
grade and junior high school level, and gives 
some indication of the unique features of each. 
Although social studies offerings in junior 
high school show enormous variation in content, 
sequence, and type of organization from one 
school system to another, it is possible to place 
a majority of the courses into one of four roughly 
defined categories: (1) those with a basic content 
core of geography; (2) those with a basic core 
drawn from United States history; (3) those with 
a focus on personal and community problems; 
and (4) those based on state history and govern- 
ment. Overlapping between these categories 
sometimes makes it difficult to decide whether a 
specific resource unit belongs in the first or 
second classification, and often the sequence of 
units within a particular course involves more 
than one of these categories. In spite of its short- 
comings the classification seems to meet the con- 
venience of readers better than others which 
could be devised. Because courses of the fourth 
category are chiefly useful within a limited geo- 
graphic area, none of those have been included. 


J UNIOR high school teachers of the social 








In this, the second of a series of three articles, the 
author outlines some of the courses of study currently 
being used in the junior high school social studies 
program. Dr. Merideth, formerly of the faculty of the 
Laboratory School at the University of Chicago, is now 
with the United States Office of Education. Reprints 
of this and the preceding article are available from the 
National Council at 10 cents each. 








COURSES WITH A CONTENT CorE DRAWN 
FROM UNITED STATES HISTORY 


VERY survey of social studies programs has 

indicated the predominant position which 
junior high school courses give to elements 
drawn from United States history. Taught either 
at the seventh or eighth grade level, or during 
both years, the emphasis is likely to be on the 
themes of westward expansion, social history, and 
simpler phases of economic developments. This 
emphasis, the reader will recognize, is in line 
with the recommendations made in 1943 by the 
Committee on American History in the Schools 
and Colleges.* 

From Long Beach, California, comes a recent 
curriculum bulletin which would be valuable to 
every junior high school teacher of American 
history. It is titled Eighth Grade Social Living; 
Three Resource Units for First Semester Eighth 
Grade Social Living Classes.2 The social living 
course may be described as a core course, drawing 
on the language arts as well as social studies field. 
The titles of the units indicate the social studies 
content involved: “How America Was Discovered 
and Colonized”; “How the United States Won 
Freedom and Became a Nation”; “How the 
United States Expanded to the West and Devel- 
oped the American Way of Life.” The other units 
of the course (not described in this bulletin) are: 
“How Sectionalism Almost Divided the Nation”; 
“How the Industrial Revolution and the Ma- 
chine Age Changed Living Conditions”; “How 
the United States Is Meeting Changing Condi- 
tions.” 

The general objectives of the course are stated 
in terms of understandings, skills and work 
habits, and value patterns. Teachers who are 


* Edgar B. Wesley, director, American History in Schools 
and Colleges. (New York: Macmillan, 1944.) 

*Long Beach, California: Long Beach Public Schools, 
Rev. 1947. Pp. xix, 56, 53, 56. (Mimeo.) Long Beach cur- 
riculum materials may be used without charge in the 
curriculum laboratories of the larger universities and 
school systems in all parts of the country. They are not 
for sale to individual teachers. 
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re-examining their own objectives will find this 
comprehensive statement challenging. The an- 
ticipated outcomes of each unit are stated in 
terms of pupil behavior, and in terms of under- 
standings pupils are expected to acquire. This is 
followed by a twofold analysis of the content of 
the unit, first in an outline and then in the form 
of questions which can be used to guide study 
assignments or class discussion. The next section 
listing suggested activities, contains a wealth of 
projects for individuals and for class groups. The 
activities are classified as introductory, develop- 
mental, and culminating. In general, they are 
conceived with imaginative understanding of the 
interests and abilities of junior high school boys 
and girls. At the same time they involve activi- 
ties which can be carried on in the typical class- 
room. Among the great number of activities sug- 
gested, every teacher will find soise that can 
be adapted to his particular group. The unit 
bibliographies include textbooks for history, lan- 
guage arts, and literature, as well as other non- 
fiction, fiction, drama, and poetry. The books of 
fiction are rated as to reading difficulty and are 
annotated briefly, the theme and the setting in 
time and place being indicated. The appendix 
of each unit contains useful evaluation tests and 
exercises, lists of audio-visual materials with gen- 
eral suggestions on how to use them, and other 
materials (as sample time lines) appropriate to 
the particular unit. 

Excellent suggestions for developmental activi- 
ties are found in History of Democracy in the 
United States: A Social Studies Unit for Grade 
Eight.* This course of study for the eighth grade 
is divided into five major sections: “How the 
Constitution of the United States Has Developed 
the American Democratic Way of Life”; “Our 
Nation’s Growth from Sea to Sea”; “How the 
United States Was Almost Divided and Became 
Reunited”; “The Machine Age and How It 
Has Affected Life in the United States”; “How 
the United States Has Taken Its Place Among 
the World of Nations.” Specific suggestions are 
made in each division for correlation of the social 
studies material with language arts skills, arith- 
metic, art, and music. In each section there is a 
description of a suitable room arrangement, 
necesssary maps, proposed bulletin board dis- 
plays, and books for the library table. The devel- 


* Ventura, California: Ventura County Board of Educa- 
tion, 1946. Pp. 115. (Mimeo.) $1.00. Supply now exhausted. 
Unit in process of revision. 


opmental experiences are distinguished for 
variety, for the large proportion of action-type 
activities, and for balance between individual 
and group activities. The appendix includes sam- 
ple tests, largely informational in emphasis, and 
other useful materials such as a collection of 
twenty-five poems to be used at appropriate 
points in the year’s work. 

A course in American history for the junior 
high school clearly differentiated from the typical 
senior high school treatment of the nation’s his- 
tory is found in the Course of Study in Social 
Studies—Eighth Grade.* The nature of the con- 
tent is indicated by the titles of the four units 
which are recommended: “The Exploration and 
Colonization of America”; ““The Struggle for In- 
dependence and the Establishment of New Na- 
tions”; ““The Growth of Our Nation”; “Changing 
Ways of Living and Working in the United 
States.” The unit outlines place emphasis on west- 
ward expansion, ways of living, and industrial 
and economic growth. There is deliberate lack of 
emphasis on political history. The four large time 
blocks which are suggested (seven to eight weeks 
for each unit) give opportunity for development 
of integrated units, in the better sense of the 
phrase. Each unit contains a statement of objec- 
tives, suggested approaches, an outline of content, 
study guide and discussion questions which in- 
clude many why, what effect, and compare ques- 
tions. The lists of suggested activities should be 
most useful because of the variety given for many 
of them. Bibliographies (not annotated) of texts 
—non-fiction, fiction, and biography—and visual 
aids are included with each unit. 

Two courses of study which make specific sug- 
gestions for correlation between the study of 
United States history and other areas of the 
school curriculum are those of Louisiana, Guide 
for Teaching the Social Studies in Grades 4, 5, 6, 
7, and 8,5 and of Warren, Ohio, Teaching the 
Social Studies in Junior High Schools.* The 
Louisiana course for American history is organ- 
ized in seven units, including one entitled “Our 
Neighbors”— i.e., in this hemisphere. Each unit 
includes a section labeled “Correlations,” in 
which there are suggested activities which relate 
to art, geography, literature, arithmetic, music, 


‘Ithaca, New York: Ithaca Public Schools, 1944. Pp. 
17, 21, 24, 18. (Mimeo.) $1.00. 

* Bulletin No. 599. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: State De- 
partment of Education, 1946. Pp. 176-209. Free to school 
systems and colleges. 

* Warren, Ohio: Warren City School District, 1946. Pp. 
143. (Mimeo.) 50 cents. 
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and science. Another stimulating feature of this 
bulletin, found in the introductory section, is 
a list of ways to encourage wider reading. The 
suggestions are general, but propose specific types 
of things children can do; many of them can be 
adapted into learning activities for almost any 
social studies unit. This list would be useful as 
a check-list to be reviewed in the planning of 
each unit, with a view to providing variety in the 
activities used. Each of the eight units suggested 
in the Warren, Ohio, course in United States 
history provides suggestions for correlation in art, 
literature, and oral and written English. Perhaps 
these suggestions are valuable more because they 
may help teachers become conscious of the im- 
portance of planned correlation than because the 
ideas proposed are startlingly new. 

Commonly neglected information about the 
part Negroes have played in the development of 
the United States is presented in Supplementary 
Units for the Course of Study in Social Studies, 
Grades 7-8." Written in an interesting, straight- 
forward manner, the bulletin would be a useful 
reference for teachers and pupils. The bibliog- 
raphy indicates valuable sources of information 
for teachers and for students who read at a ma- 
ture level. This is a bulletin teachers will want 
on their classroom desks for regular use. 

Teachers who are concerned about helping 
children improve their skill in reading social 
studies materials would do well to consult A 
Course of Study in Social Studies for the Seventh 
Grade.’ The course is organized around four 
themes, each of which is divided into units, 
which are further divided into minor problems. 
The themes are stated thus: How did the com 
flict of ideals produce a democracy? how the 
United States grew into a great nation; how the 
people of the United States, working together, 
produced economic strength; how is interdepend- 
ence a keyword in our national life? Excellent 
variety is found in the “projects for further 
study” which are suggested. Equally valuable are 
the specific suggestions given for each reading 
assignment on how to prepare the student to 
read, words to be explained, map exercises to 
do in advance, what to look for in reading the 
particular reference, and follow up procedures. 


"Chicago, Illinois: Bureau of Curriculum, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, 1942. Pp. 55. (Mimeo.) $1.00 for set which in- 
cludes two comparable units for lower grades. 

* Tulsa, Oklahoma: Tulsa Public Schools, 1942. Pp. 37, 
24, 21, 28. (Mimeo.) $1.00. Order from the Bookstore, Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Supply now ex- 
hausted. Unit in process of revision. 


Teachers who study the techniques proposed can 
easily develop them in connection with the read- 
ing materials their classes are using. 

In addition to selected bibliographies of non- 
text materials for American history and useful 
lists of activities, there are two charts in the IIli- 
nois Curriculum and Course of Study Guide® 
which are well worth study by teachers of United 
States history at the upper grade level. They 
present a tabular view of the ten units which are 
recommended for grades 7 (P. 223-24) and 8 
(P. 233-34), indicating the topics from the areas 
of geography, history, and government which 
should be treated in each. The unit titles indicate 
the nature of the organizations of this fusion of 
social studies focused on a history core: “Amer- 
ica’s Heritage and People”; “Pioneer Life”; “Es- 
tablishing the New World”; “Westward Growth 
to the Pacific”; “Broadening the Base of Political 
Democracy”; “The Mechanization of American 
Industry”; ““The American People in an Age of 
Machines”; ““The United States Becomes a World 
Power”; “The United States and Her Neigh- 
bors.” 


COURSES WITH A CONTENT CoRE DRAWN 
FROM GEOGRAPHY 


HE foregoing descriptions of courses of study 

focused on United States history make it evi- 
dent that much geographic content is treated in 
such courses. It is equally true that considerable 
material drawn from the fields of history, gov- 
ernment, and economics is included in courses 
which are focused on geography. 

A social studies fusion built around a core of 
world geography is presented in A Course of 
Study in Social Studies for the Eighth Grade. 
The major divisions of the course are: “Overview 
of Our World”; “Our Latin American Neigh- 
bors”; “Europe”; “Southwest Pacific and the Far 
East.” Along with the geographic concepts which 
are presented, treatment of historical back- 
ground, government, and contemporary eco- 
nomic problems is included. Consistent attention 
is given to language arts skills as an integral part 
of the suggestions for teaching. Particularly use- 
ful are the procedures suggested in connection 
with reading assignments and the variety of sug- 


*Series A, No. 32. Springfield, Illinois: Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 1946. Pp. 579. Free to Illinois teach- 
ers. $2.00 to others. 

* Tulsa, Oklahoma: Tulsa Public Schools, 1942. Pp. 9, 
55, 96, 61. (Mimeo.) $2.20. Order from The Bookstore, 
Central High School, Tulsa. Supply now exhausted. Unit 
in process of revision. 
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gested activities. Sample test items are given in 
connection with suggestions for evaluation. 

A booklet, Reading and Projecting a Map,™ 
prepared for the use of students in Dallas, Texas, 
will prove helpful to the social studies class mak- 
ing a study of maps and map reading. Planned as 
the guide for a six-week unit of study, the pam- 
phlet contains sections on: globe and general map 
reading; projections upon developable surfaces; 
projections upon tangent planes; other methods 
of projection; and projection and maps for the 
air age. Each section is developed with an infor- 
mational summary, questions, and activities. In 
the last pages there are a useful list of special 
study exercises, a comprehensive bibliography 
of reading materials, and a list of films. 

Another pamphlet in the Dallas series, Look- 
ing at the Far East,? is a useful source in plan- 
ning units on eastern Asia. Sections are included 
on: global geography and air transportation; 
Japan; Southeastern Asia, continental lands; 
Southeastern Asia, island groups. Each contains 
a summary of basic information, conveniently 
arranged study questions and activities, and refer- 
ences. The latter must, of course, be supple- 
mented by publications of the last five years. 

For classes studying regional geography of the 
United States, Unit V of the Long Beach, Calif., 
seventh grade social living course, Our Country: 
How the Resources of the Southwest and Other 
Regions of United States Are Used in Meeting 
Needs,'* contains excellent suggestions. The unit 
is developed as fully as others from the Long 
Beach series which have been described (see 
above; also article on senior high school courses, 
Social Education, April, 1948). The emphasis in 
content and activities is on the Southwest, of 
course, but all the regions of the United States 
are included. Selection of appropriate materials 
from this unit and shifting of emphasis will en- 
able teachers in any region to construct a teach- 
ing unit suitable for their particular groups of 
students. The outstanding lists of activities, the 
suggestions for evaluation, and the excellent an- 
notated bibliography make this resource unit 
one to be especially recommended. 


* Bulletin No. 191. Dallas, Texas: Dallas Public Schools, 
1944. Pp. 32. 15 cents, payable in advance. Not available in 
quantity. 

* Bulletin No. 188. Dallas, Texas: Dallas Public Schools, 
1948- Pp. 62. 10 cents, payable in advance. Not available 
in quantity. 

“Long Beach, California: Long Beach Public Schools, 
Rev. Ed., 1946. Pp. xix, 74. (Mimeo.) Not for sale to 
individual teachers. 


Two publications from San Mateo County, 
California, are of interest to those concerned 
with junior high school geography materials. 
Our Natural Resources and How to Conserve 
Them* is a resource unit presenting a full range 
of topics which might be studied, together with 
many varied activities and references for each 
topic. Specific suggestions are made for correlat- 
ing the work of the unit with other school sub- 
jects and experiences. In the introduction is a 
brief discussion of pupil-teacher planning of spe- 
cific problems to study, a section which will be 
helpful for teachers wishing to apply this type 
of procedure. The second bulletin, A Supplement 
to Teacher's Guide to the Social Studies, Elemen- 
tary Schools’ is devoted to the problem of choos- 
ing geographic concepts to be emphasized at the 
various grade levels, one through eight. For the 
many teachers of junior high school social studies 
who have been concerned about the development 
of geographic concepts, this bulletin should prove 
helpful. It gives specific suggestions as to what 
geographic concepts and vocabulary can be de- 
veloped in connection with various social studies 
units often found in the seventh and eighth grade. 
It suggests a basic vocabulary of geographic terms 
which can be taught in connection with social 
studies materials frequently used at the junior 
high level. Junior high school teachers will want 
to check through the sections devoted to earlier 
grades for suggestions as to more elementary 
concepts and terms with which their students 
may need to be familiar. 


CoursEs FOCUSED ON PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


N THE area of personal and community prob- 

lems, a great variety of materials and ap- 
proaches can be found in available courses of 
study. Orientation to a new school, problems 
of personal adjustment, the study of occupations, 
public opinion and critical thinking, and con- 
sumer economics are all treated, as well as prob- 
lems of local, state, national, and world govern- 
ment. The Louisville Tentative Course of Study 
for Social Studies in the Junior High School** 


* Social Studies Unit No. 13, Elementary Schools. Red- 
wood City, California: County Superintendent of Schools, 
1941. Pp. 150, 50 (Mimeo.) $1.65. 

* Redwood City, California: County Superintendent of 
Schools, 1943. Pp. 77. (Mimeo.) $1.35. 

“Curriculum Bulletin No. 8, Part g. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: Louisville Public Schools, 1947. Pp. 381. (Mimeo.) 
Not for sale. May be used in libraries of large universities 
and school systems. 
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includes many of these topics, either at the 
seventh or ninth grade level. The seventh grade 
unit, “Orientation to School Citizenship,” will 
have many suggestions for social studies teachers 
who are responsible for orientation of new pu- 
pils, whether at the seventh or ninth grade level, 
and whether the job is to be done in social studies 
class or in a home room advisory group. The 
suggested “pupil experiences” are rich in real 
activities which should be meaningful to pupils 
learning to operate in a new school situation. 
There are also good culminating activities, in- 
cluding the formulation of an attitude test on 
beliefs about school life. The ninth grade course, 
entitled “The Young Citizen in a Democratic 
Society,” includes units on government—local, 
state, and national—on conservation, occupations, 
public opinion, consumer economics, and inter- 
group relations. Most of them are teaching units, 
with emphasis on content and bibliographies; 
but three are developed as resource units—the 
ones on local government, national government, 
and conservation. Although the first of these is 
developed for Louisville students, it has many 
valuable suggestions for teachers in any urban 
community: topics for reports and debates, field 
trips, interviews, charts, films, filmstrips, text 
readings, etc. The unit on national government 
includes in the statement of objectives a list of 
“understandings” which must be thought-provok- 
ing for any social studies teacher. It has full lists 
of activities and references, many of which can 
be adapted for use in almost any ninth grade 
classroom. The unit entitled “We, a Part of 
World Government,” though not developed as a 
resource unit, will be of interest. The problem 
of maintaining world order is approached by 
studying the evolution of the United States from 
thirteen almost independent states to a strong 
federal union. Next the attempts which have 
been made to set up international controls are 
studied: the development of a system of diplo- 
macy, of international law, etc., through the 
League of Nations and the U.N. American atti- 
tudes toward participation in world organization 
—past and present—supply the third major topic 
for study in the unit. This unit, as well as 
those on conservation, consumer problems, and 
occupations, contains a useful list of free or 
inexpensive materials to be ordered by the 
teacher. 

Suggestions for adapting social studies class- 
work to various ability levels and stimulating 
discussion questions are noteworthy features of 


Cleveland’s Social Studies, 9A.1" The individual, 
the basis of group life,” is the theme of Part I, 
with “participation in state and national govern- 
ment” furnishing the focus of content for Part 
II. The suggested activities provide for debates, 
panels, dramatizations, field trips, analysis of 
newspapers, creative writing, interviews, and 
graphic exercises, as well as topics for group dis- 
cussion. Many of these can be used as individual 
projects, others as group assignments. 

Two community problems courses which offer 
many suggestions for the study of any urban com- 
munity are those developed in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, Exploring Your Community,* and in Tulsa, 
A Course of Study in Social Studies for the Ninth 
Grade.’® The Oakland course consists of twelve 
units which include materials on vocations, 
safety, health, use of leisure, and family life, as 
well as direct study of the local community. Each 
unit is developed through a brief outline of con- 
tent, a list of twenty to thirty useful suggested 
activities, brief bibliographies, and a statement 
of desired outcomes. The course developed by 
Tulsa teachers treats five major topics: “Explor- 
ing Your Community”; “Why Cities Grow”; 
“People of Our Communities”; “Welfare Work”; 
and “Recreation.” The course is a fusion of ma- 
terials drawn from civics, sociology, economics, 
and history. As a supplement to the third section 
there is a valuable appendix, suitable for pupil 
use, which includes such materials as: do’s and 
don’t’s for interviewing; suggestions for group 
discussion leaders; and a self-evaluation check- 
list for pupils. Evaluation items and suggestions 
are introduced at various places, and there are 
excellent suggested activities for all the units. 
In drawing on either Oakland’s or Tulsa’s com- 
munity problems course of study, it will be 
necessary to supplement the bibliographies with 
recent publications and with materials that apply 
to the community in which the class group is 
operating. 

Among the resource units developed by the 
public schools of Long Beach, California, are 
three which are focused on personal problems of 
junior high school students. Our School: How 
the School Environment Provides for the Needs 


* Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Public Schools, 1942. Pp. 
83. (Mimeo.) 60 cents. Supply exhausted. Unit in process 
of revision. 

* Oakland, California: Oakland Public Schools, 1942. 
Pp. 45. (Mimeo.) 45 cents. 

* Tulsa, Oklahoma: Tulsa Public Schools, 1942. Pp. 
18, 42, 72, 25. Supply exhausted. Unit in process of revi- 
sion. 
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of Pupils; A Resource Unit for Seventh Grade 
Social Living Classes*® was prepared for seventh 
grade classes. It will be useful in home room 
programs where advisers have the duty of help- 
ing pupils adjust to a new school, as well as in 
social studies classrooms. The suggested activities 
include many proposed procedures for tying lan- 
guage skills and social studies content together. 
Teachers who wish to develop an integrated Eng- 
lish-social studies core would do well to study 
the practical suggestions made here. With care- 
ful attention to reading materials, much of this 
unit could be adapted to ninth grade level in 
schools where the new pupils are of that age 
group. Our Families: How Families Provide for 
the Physical and Social Needs of Their Members; 
A Resource Unit for Seventh Grade Social Living 
Classes** was also developed for use in the seventh 
grade, but, like the unit just described, suggests 
many activities which can be adapted for older 
age groups. There is an excellent section on 
evaluation, in which various attitude scales—on 
manners, health attitudes, beliefs about home 
membership, etc.—are presented. 

Personal Problems of Boys and Girls: A Re- 
source Unit for Eighth Grade Social Living 
Classes** follows the same pattern developed in 
other Long Beach resource Units, with compre- 
hensive statements of objectives, full lists of ac- 
tivities, excellent bibliographies, and helpful sug- 
gestions for evaluation. The content is classified 
in four categories: school problems; personal- 
social problems; study problems; problems in the 


* Long Beach, California: Long Beach Public Schools, 
Rev. Ed., 1946. Pp. xix, 84. (Mimeo.) Not available to 
individual teachers. 

* Ibid., Pp. xix, 55. 

= Ibid., Rev. Ed., 1947. Pp. xix, 93. 


use of the English language. It is not intended 
that the unit be taught in one concentrated 
period, but that materials be drawn from it for 
use when pupil needs become evident. This unit 
on personal problems would be valuable help 
for a home room teacher, or, if used in a social 
studies classroom, it should go far to “person- 
alize” or “socialize” the most routine social 
studies course. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


ATHER definite impressions are gained from 
a survey of currently available courses of 
study for junior high school social studies. In 
general, considerable attention is given to de- 
veloping adequate statements of objectives for 
a course as a whole and for the individual units 
within the course. Much effort usually goes into 
assembling a satisfactory list of suggested activi- 
ties and of references. There is less evidence that 
the committees who construct courses of study 
give systematic attention to the over-all problems 
of scope and sequence. Problems of evaluation 
are often ignored by writers, for the course bul- 
letin which includes sample items or complete 
evaluation instruments is the exception to the 
rule. 

It is obvious that in an article of this length 
it is impossible to describe all of the useful 
courses of study for junior high school social 
studies. Several excellent ones had to be omitted, 
either because of space limitations or because 
they were not widely available to teachers. It 
should be equally clear that in recommending 
the above-mentioned courses of study as useful 
teaching aids, no judgment is implied as to the 
relative merits of various curriculum patterns or 
types of course organization. 





EDITOR’S PAGE 
(Continued from page 246) 


course, stand alone—we must by word and deed 
proclaim our faith in the human mind and the 
methods of free inquiry. We must, like Jefferson, 
proclaim eternal hostility against all those who 
would overthrow our free institutions, who would 
poison our minds with falsehoods or distortions, 
who would by legislative decree or more subtle 
pressures tell us what to teach and what not to 
teach, 

We must convince the public that our task is to 
teach students, not what to think, but how to 
think. We must persuade well-meaning but ill- 


advised citizens and civic groups that irrespon- 
sible attacks upon textbooks and teachers are 
symptoms of a disease that ravaged Nazi Germany 
and rages unchecked in the Soviet Union and 
other totalitarian states. Somehow, and soon, we 
must help to restore America’s faith in its institu- 
tions and its destiny as a free society. We must 
work as individuals, and we must work as mem- 
bers of a profession with the united strength of 
our colleagues behind us. There is no greater 
need. There is no greater challenge. 
Lewis Paut Topp 
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Teaching Controversial Issues 


Can Be Fun 


Richard E. Gross 








HE war has been over for three years and 

what have we won?” My American history 

class was having a lively time discussing 
this question in current affairs. As we talked we 
found the familiar strains, fears, and misunder- 
standings that have many people doubting that 
we won anything. In the course of the discussion 
it was brought out that in numerous fields it was 
proving a longer and more dificult job to get 
back to “normalcy” than American businessmen 
and political leaders had hoped. 

A boy raised his hand and asked, “When was 
there a normal year?” 

This simple question struck me with the fact 
that this boy, his classmates, and I for that matter, 
had lived through eras of false prosperity, de- 
pression, and war that knew no normal years. 
And yet, as we look back upon those tragic 
yesterdays, we find that most Americans have 
kept in view the aims of our “way of life”; in 
fact, the challenges of our times have served to 
strengthen the faith and determination of our 
people to obtain the goals we hold dear. To us, 
World War II marked another milestone in the 
age-old struggle for liberty and freedom as we 
see those ideals. Today, as the Great Powers bluff 
and threaten across the gulf that has sprung be- 
tween them, the prime aim for most citizens is to 
preserve victory and an uneasy peace. 


BEWARE OF THE “LITTLE FASCcIsT’”’ 


ET for thoughtful Americans there is the 
ever-present fear that in our various drives 
to secure individual and collective “American 
rights,” we may find ourselves less tolerant, more 
afraid of democratic principles than ever before. 
I do not believe this is proving true; but there is 





The author of this article brings a refreshing 
common-sense point of view to the problem of con- 
troversial issues. Mr. Gross is a teacher of social studies 
at Menlo College, Menlo Park, California. The project 
he describes was carried on while he taught at Central 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 











no doubt that each of us, determined to gain his 
“post-war world,” in the heated controversies of 
the day is liable to let the “little fascist” who 
dwells within his breast rise up and swagger. 
Then we must beware, for if in trying to protect 
or obtain our vital objectives we make demands 
that mix our ends and our means, we tend to 
destroy the very democracy we seek to preservel 

In the public schools, the one “common de- 
nominator” of twentieth-century American life, 
we can least afford to force regimentation or al- 
low bigotry, intolerance, demagoguery, or any 
other totalitarian abridgment of freedom to per- 
vade the office, gymnasium, or classroom. If the 
schools are to be instruments for strengthening 
democracy, teachers and pupils must be at liberty 
to discuss, study, and make decisions upon the 
controversial issues of the hour. 

Yet, as we evolve into a new age, the schools 
will be seen by those who desire “control” as the 
natural and ideal place to demand, train for, and 
get conformity and repression. Many people con- 
sider the school as an ideal place to stamp out 
the many dangerous threats and oppositions that 
beset our social order. To counteract such a 
dangerous trend our teachers must have liberty 
of professional expression and action, and their 
pupils must have the same rights. Naturally, the 
teacher because of his position must use these 
rights fairly and wisely—but he must have them! 
Each controversial issue coming up in the school 
can be made a learning opportunity, a valuable, 
democratic, problem-solving situation. 


WELCOME CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


ONTROVERSIAL issues are not to be 
glossed over or hidden away. To fail to de- 
velop intelligent thinking in the school is the 
quickest way to develop a prejudiced and cynical 
adult. Issues that pose a serious economic or so- 
cial question are just the ones that should be 
handled in the classroom. How much better for 
our society if certain “taboos” such as govern- 
ment ownership, marriage and divorce, social se- 
curity, socialized medicine, problems of labor 
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unions, world union, and communism had been 
studied in our schools long ago! 

Along with administrative organization and 
attitude, a major key to handling such problems 
in the school are the methods and beliefs of the 
teachers. Besides using scientific reasoning, the 
teacher must have the respect, acceptance, and 
good fellowship of his pupils. Mutual open-mind- 
edness toward one another's opinions, the free- 
dom to discuss pros and cons, and the desire to 
work with one another on these problems must 
permeate the attitudes of both teacher and pupil. 
A large part of the problem resolves itself to 
being one of understanding human psychology 
and everyday human relationships. 

As a classroom example of the above method, 
I will cite the program used in studying the presi- 
dential election four years ago. Most of the pu- 
pils in my American history classes were preju- 
diced, shallow thinkers, from an area of the town 
composed largely of laborers and people in the 
lower income brackets. They had been brought 
up through depression and war, copied their par- 
ents’ loyalties, knew only one president, and were 
more than go percent for a fourth term. The few 
Republicans were almost booed out the first few 
days, but had the support of the teacher when- 
ever necessary to balance the overwhelming Dem- 
ocratic odds. Each side stated its beliefs. Chal- 
lenges were made. Then hours were spent drum- 
ming up data and proof. The class discussed 
everything from federal crop payments and the 
history of the two parties to the indispensability 
of one man and the past foreign policies of both 
parties. Parents’ opinions were sought and stated 
and then torn apart in the classroom (and it’s 
too bad the folks weren’t there!). Statistics and 
platforms were tossed back and forth. Radio 
speeches of candidates were criticized. More than 
once pupils rose from their seats bodily to remove 
a “blind” opponent from the scene, as the “little 
fascists” within their breasts rose above this study 
which was to be fair and unbiased. How difficult 
it is to leave our loyalties behind! 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


ND the teacher’s role in all of this? He stated 
facts, smoothed out misunderstandings, gave 
hints, books, and sources as to answers to prob- 
lems: he stated both sides of the question and 
when pressed gave his opinion and defended it. 
But in an effort to strengthen the arguments of 
the hopelessly outnumbered Republicans, the 
teacher helped them to present their side of the 
case, As a result, he was accused of pressuring for 


Dewey, of trying to swing his influence, as 
teacher, for the Republicans. He explained him- 
self, telling just why he took a heavier stand on 
the one side; yet through all the pleading he 
never used his real influence as teacher by stating 
who he was going to vote for! Pupils became 
angry with him. A delegation of young Demo- 
crats came in one afternoon after school and told 
him they were disgusted with him, and dis- 
illusioned because they had always looked up to 
him, and now he had failed them. In class dis- 
cussion today he had proved he was going to vote 
Republican! 


HE whole school voted on local and national 

facsimile ballots the day before election. The 
social studies classes organized regular mock reg- 
istration, voting, and tabulating machinery. 
Everyday life had become a part of the school 
and the pupils forgot they were in school. This 
election was the election. And an important side- 
light was—how was teacher going to vote? Before 
the whole class he marked his ballot. It was 
sealed and locked in a drawer over night. And 
the next day, as the school Democratic straw 
victory predicted the national outcome, the 
whole class forgot its excitement and jubilance 
as the clerk solemnly opened the envelope con- 
taining the teacher’s ballot. The clerk was one of 
the many “former” pals of the teacher who had 
given him up as a member of the “unthinking” 
minority. Suddenly he let out a gasp and shouted, 
“It’s marked ‘F.D.R.’” 

You should have seen the joy in their eyes and 
the happy faces as they cheered and flocked 
around me, for I hadn’t “done ’em wrong!” And 
I, as pandemonium ended, explained the reasons 
for my vote and answered questions they put to 
me. As the class passed out to the next period, 
one of the crestfallen Republicans came up and 
asked: “Didn’t you come in last night and change 
your vote after you saw how the school voted? 
You didn’t? Well, you certainly sounded like a 
good Republican, but thanks for the help any- 
way.” 

I do not know how much straight thinking we 
developed, nor how many votes were shifted one 
way or another, as a result of class work, but 
numerous pupils and parents commented on the 
interest, the learnings, and the attitudes we tried 
to develop. And in the class all were better 
friends than before, and we had exceptional 
esprit de corps right through to the end of the 
school year—and all because we did take up a 
controversial issue. 
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“Scienceville’ Was Just a Classroom 


Until Election Time 
Joseph K. Boltz and Sam M. Sniderman 








Te normal tempo of life in Detroit was 
quickened by a city election campaign. 
Stimulated by the discussions that they 
heard in their homes and on the street, a group 
of sixth-grade pupils eagerly accepted the invita- 
tion of their teacher to discuss the responsibility 
of voting and the actual balloting process. Not 
satisfied merely to talk about an election, the 
pupils decided to convert their classroom into a 
“city” and to elect their own mayor.* 


Tue ELECTION CAMPAIGN IN “SCIENCEVILLE” 


HOOSING the name of “Scienceville” for 

their model “city,” the pupils decided that 
each desk should represent a house; that the seats 
should be changed from the normal amphitheater 
arrangement to straight rows in order to simu- 
late streets; that the streets should be named and 
“houses” numbered; and that one end of the 
room should serve as the “City Hall” for voting 
purposes. The group decided to work on street 
signs and house numbers. 

The following day the pupils were ready to set 
up the city and elect a mayor. At this point it 
was evident that “‘Scienceville” had no important 
problems, and that the mayor would be chosen 
merely on the basis of class popularity. In order 
to prevent this, the group was led into a discus- 
sion of the most effective ways to discover the 
basic issues of a campaign. This discussion was 
followed by an analysis of campaign speakers, 
the objective being to discover how the candi- 
dates in the city election proposed to meet the 








The quality of representative government is estab- 
lished by the people who elect the leaders to public 
office. Here we see a group of sixth-grade students learn- 
ing by experience to take an intelligent part in an 
election. For this article we are indebted to Joseph 
K. Boltz, who, until his death last spring, was the high 
school co-ordinator for the Detroit Citizenship Edu- 
cation Study, and Sam Sniderman, who is now serving 
his first year as a teacher in the elementary schools of 
Highland Park, Michigan. 








problems facing the people of Detroit. In a sense, 
this discussion was a “let down” for the pupils. 
They had come to class prepared to hold elec- 
tions. Instead, to their disappointment, they were 
again talking rather than doing. 

But the situation of a “city without problems” 
had been anticipated by the adult leaders, and 
steps had been taken to create problems. In order 
that these problems be effective, however, the 
element of surprise was necessary. Students who 
questioned the fate of “Scienceville” were assured 
that “Scienceville” would be set up and in opera- 
tion when they arrived the following day, and 
that candidates for mayor would give their 
speeches. The group left the room completely 
mystified as to what was going to happen—and, 
apparently, rather unhappy as to the way teacher 
had “taken over.” 

Before the arrival of the students the following 
day, the room had been arranged by the teacher 
according to the “Scienceville” plan. Pupils were 
not used for this work because their presence 
would have lessened the surprise element. Seats 
were rearranged; “street signs” and “house num- 
bers” were put up; voting booths were prepared. 
In addition serious community problems were 
created by: (1) eliminating some of the seats; (2) 
putting up obstacles in the middle of aisles; (3) 
drawing irregular chalk lines on the floor labeled 
“HOLE”; (4) throwing waste paper on the floor; 
and (5) pulling down the window shades and 
turning off the lights. Thus “Scienceville” was 
now faced with the problems of (1) housing, 
(2-3) street repair, (4) rubbish collection, and (5) 
public lighting. 


ARLIER, the writers had decided to present 
three types of political candidates. Their 
speeches were written, and disc recordings were 
made by adults who played the roles of the candi- 


*Editor’s note: As all teachers know, these situations 
rarely occur by chance. Careful planning, skillful class- 
room techniques, and the encouragement of the teacher- 
leader ate needed to release the creative energy of a group 
of pupils. 
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dates to be presented next day to the class. The 
three types were developed to represent (1) a 
candidate who believed in solving the housing 
problem immediately and waiting for more 
favorable times to handle the other serious prob- 
lems; (2) a candidate who believed housing could 
and should be handled by private industry, but 
promised to give his immediate attention to solv- 
ing the other problems; and (3) a candidate who 
spoke of patriotism, fine community spirit, and 
intelligent citizenry and attempted to belittle his 
opponents for making issues out of “everyday 
problems” that could be handled by the “right 
men in office.” The plan was to have the pupils 
listen to candidates who: (1) offered to solve one 
pressing problem; (2) offered to solve most of the 
problems; (3) offered to solve nothing. The candi- 
dates were given the names of Mr. Dee, Mr. Gee, 
and Mr. Zee to insure that the question of na- 
tional origin or religion would not be brought 
into the election. 

The citizens of “Scienceville” were met outside 
the door of the classroom and warned that 
“Scienceville” might not be exactly as they had 
planned it. Anxiously, they entered the room. It 
took them several minutes to discover and enjoy 
the novelty of their problems. They then plunged 
into a class discussion of the problems, and the 
relative importance of each. (One student added 
the idea that, since the room was so crowded, it 
was obvious that there were no recreational 
areas.) 

With the issues listed on the board, the pupils 
were informed that the three candidates had 
spoken over the local radio station and that the 
speeches had been recorded especially for them. 
The three speeches were then played back on the 
school’s transcription player. The group was 
amazed at hearing’ three strange adults, who, 
addressing them as “Citizens of Scienceville,” 
proceeded to discuss the problems of their own 
classroom “city.” 


THE ELECTION AND ITs RESULTS 


FTER the speeches, election officials were 
appointed and the voting booth was 
opened. Non-partisan ballots listing the three 
candidates had previously been prepared on the 
school mimeograph. 

The principal and assistant principal, who 
were observing this activity, joined the line of 
voters and attempted to vote. They were turned 
away by the election officials because they were 
not properly registered for voting in “‘Science- 
ville.” 

When the voting was completed the officials 
acted as callers and challengers while the entire 
group kept tally sheets. The final count gave the 
second candidate, Mr. Gee, all but two votes. 
These two votes went to the third candidate, Mr. 
Zee. The right to a secret ballot had to be main- 
tained, and since these two “‘citizens’’ did not vol- 
unteer their reasons for voting as they did, no 
questions were raised about this minority vote. 

After rearranging the room to its normal order 
for the classes that followed, the last ten minutes 
were used as a summary period in which the 
method of discovering issues and analyzing mean- 
ings of speeches were briefly discussed. Emphasis 
was placed on the fact that each of the candidates 
had been chosen on the basis of merit alone, 
without any indication of his social or economic 
standing, his color, or his religion. 

In succeeding class sessions, the methods of 
determining issues, analyzing speeches, and 
choosing candidates on merit alone, were applied 
to the more complex city election. It was obvious 
that the group had gained a new and necessary 
tool for effective citizenship activities. By means 
of this project, the pupils have been able to equip 
themselves better for the job of political citizen- 
ship in a community—a community that will 
some day be under their control and must look 
to them for the direction it will take. 





THE 1948 ELECTIONS 


“The Congress about to be elected will have to make decisions involving the peace and possibly 
the survival of all mankind. Its decisions may bring order or chaos, life or death. Every citizen entitled 
to vote needs to be made aware of the urgency of this election and of his moral obligation to register 


and vote. 


In recent years as few as one in three of our eligible voters have gone to the polls. In i946 only 
34,398,429 citizens voted. In 1948 there will be 94,641,000 eligible voters. They should be aroused to 
cast their votes on Tuesday, November 2.” (From Editorial, NEA Journal, September, 1948) 
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Public Relations Through Films 


Robert B. Holtman 
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UILDING good will in the community is 
a very necessary task for schools at all 
levels, from the elementary through the 
collegiate. Formulating a public relations pro- 
gram is hard at best, and having one which places 
stress on the intellectual side of school work but 
still has popular appeal is most difficult of all. 
Perhaps the film program we have been carrying 
out at Louisiana State University will be of help 
to administrators and social studies teachers de- 
sirous of taking steps along this line. 


How THE PRojJEcY DEVELOPED 


EFORE outlining the program, permit me to 
trace the steps leading to it. As a high school 
history teacher in the mid-1930’s I naturally used 
both radio and movies during the class periods 
as supplemental teaching aids, with no thought 
of public relations. They proved extremely valu- 
able because the students could be prepared for 
the particular broadcast or film, which would 
later be discussed and on which the class would 
be tested. 

Accordingly, I moved to the college level con- 
vinced of the desirability and efficacy of films but 
not quite sure how they could be used to best 
advantage. A partial answer was given in the 
summer of 1946 when I had the privilege of aid- 
ing Professor C. V. Easum, of the University of 
Wisconsin history department with his course on 
the origins of World War II. Once a week he had 
a film program, with many of the films being 
those in the War Department’s Why We Fight 
series. Because the auditorium which the Univer- 
sity has made into a permanent visual education 
room held more people than there were in the 
class, he invited the public to attend. 








The vitality of democracy rests in large part upon the 
community-centered school. The project described in 
this article was designed to open classroom doors to 
citizens in the surrounding community. Although de- 
veloped to meet the particular needs of a state univer- 
sity, it can be modified for use in schools at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. The author is an 
assistant professor of history at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity (Baton Rouge). 








Coming to Louisiana State University in Sep- 
tember of 1946, I decided to do something similar 
with a course in Europe since 1914. The question 
naturally arose as to whether attendance would 
be voluntary or compulsory for the students. I 
decided that the films were valuable enough to 
require attendance, which would be counted as 
credit toward their outside reading assignment. 


PLANNING THE PROJECT 


PPROXIMATELY an hour of films each 

week was scheduled, alternating between 

the series on World War II and a new series 

which we entitled “History in Films.” Admitted- 

ly the World War II films contained much propa- 

ganda, but we met that problem by making it 
one of the subjects for class discussion. 

For the public relations series itself, we estab- 
lished certain requirements that the films must 
meet. Insofar as possible they were to tie in with 
courses being offered in the history department. 
Since the time element is so important in history, 
we tried to keep a chronological sequence. Be- 
cause students and adults are prone to look upon 
silent movies as ridiculous, we avoided even good 
educational films if they were silent. Lastly, we 
thought it would help the turnout if, during the 
term, we showed one regular feature film as a 
special attraction. Since our department special- 
izes in the Civil War and reconstruction periods, 
we found a regular feature picture on Lincoln 
appropriate. 

The problem of choosing the actual films is 
more difficult on the college or adult level than 
for high school work because not many history 
films have been produced for these more mature 
groups. Several good guides to educational films 
are available, however, to aid in the selection. 
Those which proved most valuable were the 
Educational Film Guide, Educators’ Guide to 
Free Films, and 1rooo and One; the Blue Book of 
Non-Theatrical Films. Also useful were the 
pamphlet, United States Government Films for 
School and Industry, and the magazine, Educa- 
tional Screen. All of these list and evaluate films, 


*We also recommend “Sight and Sound,” a regular 
department cf Social Education. Editor. 
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tell for what type of audience they are suitable, 
from whom they may be obtained, and at what 
price. 

Obtaining films is no problem as almost every 
state has a film center. Those teachers who live 
in a state without a public film agency are serv- 
iced from nearby states. There are also many 
private distributors. A warning to order early is 
not out of place, however. In one instance we 
requested a film in January and were informed 
that it was booked solidly until June—after the 
end of the school year. 


THE PROGRAM 


HE series received excellent publicity in the 

downtown press as well as in the student 
newspaper—there were writeups before the series 
began and one or more for each film. Undoubt- 
edly they contributed to the splendid turnout. 
Ordinarily it is extremely difficult to get an audi- 
ence for evening affairs at LSU; yet seldom did 
the audience number less than ninety or a hun- 
dred (exclusive of class members) and almost 
four hundred people saw the feature. 

We did not show the same World War II films 
in 1948 as in 1947. Our more recent schedule 
included Prelude to War, Know Your Ally— 
Britain, The Negro Soldier, Battle of Russia, 
Liberation of Rome, San Pietro, Stilwell Road, 
The True Glory, Operation Crossroads, Plan for 
Peace, and It’s Your America. All of these are 
War Department films, and any teacher can find 
out what films are available from the War De- 
partment by writing to the Army Headquarters 
in charge of his section of the country. Since the 
War Department has decided that some of its 
films should no longer be shown, for political 
reasons or because they are obsolete (though still 
perfectly good for history purposes), the teacher 
may have to get them from some other agency. 

The films which dealt with more general his- 
tory, not all of them first choices, were Life in a 


Benedictine Monastery, Architects of England, 
The Story that Could Not Be Printed, Eighteenth 
Century Life in Williamsburg, Our Declaration 
of Independence, Our Constitution, Our Bill of 
Rights, Our Louisiana Purchase, Cajuns of the 
Teche, Our Monroe Doctrine, Young Mr. Lin- 
coln (the feature film starring Henry Fonda), 
Man in the Barn, Man on the Rock, The River, 
Lincoln in the White House, Causes and Im- 
mediate Effects of the First World War, Terri- 
torial Expansion of the United States, Territorial 
Possessions of the United States, and The Peace 
Builders. Just one hint with regard to scheduling: 
probably more people will attend if films which 
might appear too intellectual or too much like 
class work appear on the same program with films 
of a more popular nature. 


EVALUATION 


ATURALLY no school would care to 
undertake such a program if it felt the 
results were not proportionate to the cost. It can 
be done very reasonably, however. Our total 
rental, postage, and express charges for fifteen 
weeks of films were only eighty dollars—of which 
three-fourths went for rentals. This ratio of ap- 
proximately three-to-one was fairly constant and 
might be born in mind when the teacher does the 
budgeting. 

We have felt the program was worthwhile 
enough to consider expanding it once again. In 
the 1948-1949 school year we shall probably con- 
tinue on roughly the same basis. But for the fol- 
lowing year, in addition to greater use of films in 
class periods, we are at least contemplating a 
carefully integrated program with corollary read- 
ings. The films would still be open to the public, 
but those who so desired could sign up for a 
regular course. They would receive college credit 
in return for attending the films, reporting on 
supplementary reading, and taking tests on both 
the films and the reading. 





UNITED NATIONS WEEK 


United Nations Week begins on October 17, culminates in United Nations Day on October 24. 
Social studies teachers would do well to use this week of concentration upon the problems and achieve- 
ments of world organization as the prelude to a developing program of education for world under- 
standing. The three sponsoring organizations—the National Education Association, the American 
Association for the United Nations, and the National Broadcasting Company—are eager to provide 
advice and assistance in developing school and community programs. For 25 cents, teachers may obtain 
a collection of posters, articles, and teaching aids. Write to the NEA Committee on International 
Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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How Much Grass? 


Floreine Hudson 
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pany. Jane’s father operates his own photo- 
graphic shop. Ruth’s father drives a truck. 
Jimmy's father is gone from Monday until Fri- 
day, but he is home every week end. Jimmy goes 
along when his father bowls on Saturday night. 
Jane’s father comes home for lunch every day, 
because his place of business is near their home. 
Jane, then, gets to see her father every noon and 
eats lunch with him. Ruth sees her father some 
evenings, but often he is away on a trucking job. 
Usually he is asleep when Ruth leaves for school. 
Superficially, all three of these families would 
be classified as middle class—they own their own 
five-room home, have two or three children, and 
strew the Sunday paper around the living room. 
We see, however, that each family must make 
certain adaptations in its pattern of living, be- 
cause of the nature, location, and hours of the 
father’s work. We see, too, that the children of 
these families are involved in this pattern. Jimmy 
needs to extend his understanding to include the 
fact that not all fathers are home only on week 
ends. Ruth should be aware that not all children 
have to tip-toe to breakfast because their father 
is asleep. Children can appreciate the adaptations 
in their own family. They should also realize that 
other people must adjust to situations. They 
should understand that it is normal, rather than 
queer, for other people to have a different pat- 
tern of life. 


J IMMY’S father works for an insurance com- 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN THE SECOND GRADE 


NDERSTANDINGS of this sort constitute 
an important part of intergroup education. 
Such education should begin early. It must begin 
within the four walls of the classroom with the 
very young, and from there it must reach out to 








Are second graders too young for organized work in 
intergroup education? The author of this article proves 
they are not. Miss Hudson is a teacher in the Penn 
School at Minneapolis. The project she describes was 
carried out under the guidance of Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Co-operating Schools, American Council on 
Education, with headquarters now at the University 
of Chicago. 








larger groups in the community. Nothing is more 
real than group life. Intergroup education is, 
therefore, a “must” for every teacher. 

Where does a teacher begin? The answer is, 
with questions. You ask, for instance, “What 
kind of work does your father do?” and, “When 
do you get to see your father?” Special questions 
that fit each case can be used to develop the 
picture of the family pattern. After the more ex- 
troverted children have responded the rest gradu- 
ally add their information. Give everyone an 
opportunity to tell his story, but don’t force any- 
one. The fact that a child is reticent to tell about 
his situation is in itself an indication of the need 
for intergroup education. In the group we are 
discussing, two of the children did not contribute 
for two months; then they unexpectedly asked for 
an opportunity to tell their stories. As each child 
tells his story the others begin to grow in their 
understanding of variations in family patterns. 
They begin to see that there is reason for each 
of the different patterns of family life. 

To make these stories permanent and to be 
able to bring them before the children again, we 
recorded them. It is most efficient to record each 
child’s response quickly in script. Later this in- 
formation can be transferred in manuscript writ- 
ing to an 18x24-inch sheet of newsprint. If a 
36x24-inch paper is folded in half, it gives space 
for two stories. This sheet can be hung over a 
wire for individual display, or all the stories can 
be combined in a “book.” Each child likes to read 
his own story, and many soon are reading other 
children’s accounts. This is an opportunity for 
growth in reading skills, in addition to the oral 
communication of ideas already experienced. 


S THE children read and re-read the stories 

of the family adaptation to existing condi- 
tions in their homes, one common pattern 
emerges. All fathers work. Mothers work, too, 
but in our situation it is usually in the home. 
“Why do our parents work?” Henry gives the 
obvious answer. They work to make money so 
we can live. This living provides us with a variety 
of things, certain of which are recognized as 
basic essentials. We must have something to eat, 
something to wear, and a place to live. Our 
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parents want to give us much more. Ruth says 
they want to give us furniture for our houses. 
John adds that our folks want to give us lights 
so we can see. Our list grows until we have 
blankets for our beds, soap and bathtubs so we 
can keep clean, a car and a garage so we can go 
places, toys with which to play, books so we can 
read, and teachers so we can learn. Carol even 
suggests that our parents want to give us names 
“so people can call us.” Not the last, but the 
clue to the next step in our thinking, came with 
Susan’s suggestion that our parents want to give 
us grass. 

It is gratifying that these children of the mid- 
west don’t take their grass for granted, but realize 
that it is something to appreciate. Each one of 
us has the amount of grass for which he can pay 
within certain circumstantial limitations. With 
each increase in our understanding of those limi- 
tations comes more feeling for people and the 
way they live. If your understanding is great 
enough you will not condemn _ individuals, 
groups, or nations either because they don’t have 
as much grass as you do or because they have 
more. 

All the material presented so far is background 
information leading to the development of our 
unit On grass as an economic index of people and 
the way they live. The preceding material is 
in reality a summary of about four or five units 
developed with my 34 pupils in the second grade. 


A SECOND-GRADE UNIT 


UST how was this unit on grass developed? It 

seemed most effective to introduce it with 
a simple, concrete assignment. “When you go 
home tonight, walk across the front of your yard. 
Count how many steps it takes you to get from 
one side of your lawn to the other.” 

Grass as a measure of economic position. The 
next day John gave his report. He was followed 
by Susan, Carol, Mary, and others until about 
one-third of the class had told how many steps 
it took them to cross their front yards. At this 
point Russell interrupted. “Why, everyone has 
about the same number.” This fact became even 
more evident when all the children had reported. 
The children were pleased with their discovery. 
But they were puzzled. “Why do we all have the 
same amount of grass?” they asked. Because, they 
concluded, our fathers have about the same 
amount of money, and this is all the grass they 
can afford. 

By now the children were using the term 


“grass” as a simple index of the economic status 
of people. From first-hand observation they had 
reached the valid conclusion that the people who 
lived in their part of the city were all on about 
the same economic level. 

It was time to go home, and a long week end 
would intervene before they met again. The chil- 
dren were given another assignment. “When you 
go out riding this week end see if you can find 
some houses “where there isn’t as much grass as 
you have.” 

Less grass. The class returned on Monday brim- 
ming with observations. Jean remembered some 
quonset huts that she had seen when she was out 
with her father. Veterans were living in the huts. 
There was little space for grass and lawns. Why 
did they live there? The children concluded that 
they couldn’t find any other place to live be- 
cause there weren’t enough “regular houses.” 

Other children reported that the homes in a 
section not far from the school have only small 
patches of lawn. “Some of the houses are right 
on the sidewalk,” Joseph remarked. “Would 
these people like more grass?” The class answered 
affirmatively. “Why, then, don’t they have larger 
lawns?” The children decided that the people 
who live in this section of town do not have 
enough money to buy more grass. 

The teacher then raised a question that opened 
up a whole new subject for discussion. “Did you 
notice,” she asked, “anything else about the peo- 
ple who live in this part of the city?”’ Several boys 
and girls said that most of the people they saw 
on the streets were Negroes. “Why do most of 
the Negroes live in the same area?” Jane replied 
that some people are “afraid of Negroes and do 
not want to live next to them.” Jimmy said that 
“some people don’t like Negroes and won't let 
them buy a house near them.” Mary observed 
that “Negroes don’t have as much money as other 
people.” 

These second graders were learning to be more 
observant, to share their observations in group 
discussion, to analyze their information, and to 
reach conclusions. They were learning to estab- 
lish working generalizations. The teacher was 
careful to prevent any of the discussions from 
continuing beyond that point where the back- 
ground and understanding of the group was able 
to take it. 

More grass. A later discussion of the same sub- 
ject opened with the questions: “What people 
have more grass than we do? Why do they have 
that much?” 
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John reported that some homes have lots more 
grass than any of ours. They belong to people 
who have enough money to buy big places. 
“Where do we find most of these homes?” “‘Usu- 
ally out near the edge of the city,” John replied. 
People with only a little grass mostly live “near 
the downtown part of the city.” 

“Who else has more grass?” Gene visits his 
uncle on the farm every summer, “and he has 
lots of grass. The cows and horses eat it.” He 
needs a place to plant his crops. A farmer is able 
to have more grass because his grass doesn’t cost 
as much as city grass does. 


SUMMARIZING THE PROJECT 


HESE discussions took place in the social 
studies periods on several successive days. 
A short period in which only a few ideas are 
clearly understood is best. The discussion itself 
must be kept moving at the tempo to which the 
group seems to be keyed. When the limits of 
experience have been exhausted and understand- 
ing seems to have reached the saturation point, 
it is time to summarize. If the teacher has kept 
notes on the leading questions and the pupils’ 
responses, it will be a relatively easy matter to 
guide the summarization. 
For some groups the summary might conclude 
the unit. This group would not have it so. Rus- 
sell spoke up, “I want to see what the things we 


have said look like on the blackboard.” Sally had 
another idea: “Let’s make it into a book.” 

The book that the children produced was 
divided into three parts. Part one was about the 
amount of grass each child enjoyed, and why. 
Part two was about people who enjoyed little, 
if any, grass, and why. Part three was about 
people who owned a lot of grass, and why. 

The text of the book was first written on the 
blackboard by the teacher, who wrote what the 
children told her. While some of the boys and 
girls copied the text from the blackboard, others 
made illustrations. This kind of work is most 
successful if the children are quite independent 
and are allowed to assume responsibility. The 
actual preparation of the book was carried on in 
other than the social studies period, which was 
reserved for group discussion and planning. 

In its completed form the “grass book’ con- 
tained twenty pages with almost as many illus- 
trations. It was tangible evidence of successful 
intergroup education. Less evident, yet far more 
important, were the new concepts that the boys 
and girls had reached as a result of their observa- 
tions and analyses. These second-graders knew 
more about people—where they lived, how they 
lived, why they were different. Understanding 
was developed, and another stone had been 
placed in the foundation of better intergroup re- 
lations. 





AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(Continued from page 251) 


Nations alive. We are hoping that eventually 
Russia will learn the wisdom—the necessity—of 
playing ball with us and with the rest of the 
world. Fortunately, in spite of her aggressive acts, 
Russia does not want war. Rather, she is intensely 
afraid of it. She is still too devastated from the 
last war to be interested in promoting another 
such conflict. But she wants all she can get short 
of war, and in her demands she will presume as 
much as she can on the reluctance of the United 
States to take up arms. All her talk about Amer- 
ican warmongers is hollow talk. She knows that 
the United States will not fight until attacked, 
and will do everything possible to avoid war. 
Russia thinks that she can cash in on the Amer- 
ican horror of war, and obtain new concessions. 

The best plan at present is to stand firm, re- 
organize Western Europe, including those parts 
of Germany held by the Allies, and erect barriers 
wherever possible against the spread of the Rus- 


sian system. Given time, and the evidence that 
neither her threats nor her propaganda, nor her 
fifth columns can break the democracies, Russia 
may yet listen to reason. We are still ready to 
keep the peace through the United Nations if 
only Russia will do her part. And if her people 
ever learn that their government has based its 
foreign policy upon a tissue of lies, and that those 
who live to the west of the iron curtain enjoy 
something far better than the planned poverty 
of communism, they may themselve¢take a direct 
hand in the proceedings. 

In spite of many assertions to the contrary, the 
United States does have a foreign policy, in the 
strategic sense of the term, and has always had 
one. In general our diplomacy has served us well. 
Our shores have not been seriously invaded, our 
democracy still stands. We have good reason to 
believe that, in spite of occasional bad lapses, our 
diplomacy is still serving us well today. 











The United Nations Veto 


Merle Kling 








HERE is today widespread agreement that 

support of the United Nations is essential, 

although there is equally widespread crit- 
icism of the operation of the new international 
organization. And no feature of the United Na- 
tions has received greater critical attention than 
the provisions for voting procedure in the Secur- 
ity Council—the so-called “veto.” 


Wuat Is THE VETO? 


O WE have an actual problem in the veto, 

or have we been diverting our attention 
to a false issue? What is this contemporary evil 
spirit? What is the veto power? 

Article 27 of the U.N. Charter provides that 
in all matters other than procedure the concur- 
ring votes of seven members of the Security Coun- 
cil are required, including the votes of the per- 
manent members. This means that in all non- 
procedural matters there must be unanimous 
agreement among the Big Five—the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and China. 
It is true that in measures calling for the peace- 
able settlement of disputes, a party to the dispute 
cannot vote. But on all important matters—on all 
substantive issues—there must be this unanimous 
agreement among the Big Five. It is no new dis- 
covery that the agreement is difficult to secure. 


REASONS FOR THE VETO 


HEN the U.N. Charter was written at the 
\ \ San Francisco Conference there was recog- 
nition—some of it quite vociferous—of the fact 
that the major powers of the world would not in- 
definitely regard each other with the mutual ad- 
miration of wartime allies. Why, then, was the 
veto clause included in the Charter? 
National sovereignty. The basic reason for the 
veto is our concept of sovereignty. The United 
Nations is a union of sovereign states. It is not 








This interesting analysis of the veto power in the 
United Nations was originally presented as an address, 
April 15, 1948, to the St. Louis branch of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations. The author 
is a professor of political science at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, Missouri. 








a world government. It is based upon the princi- 
ple—the first principle listed in the Charter—of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. This 
means that every member of the United Nations 
legally is on the same footing with every other 
member. Voting in the U.N. is not based upon 
population, economic strength, military power, 
or the educational level of the people. Voting is 
based upon national sovereignty. Hence Luxem- 
burg, Costa Rica, Honduras, Cuba, and Guate- 
mala each has one vote in the U.N., and the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
China each has one vote in the U.N. 

In this fashion, the U.N. recognizes in prac- 
tice the principle of sovereignty. At the same 
time, in the interests of realism, it must recog- 
nize that certain states do have larger popula- 
tions, larger areas, and greater economic strength; 
do make greater military sacrifices in time of 
war and are in a more strategic position to cast 
the die for war or peace. If the veto power were 
not included in the U.N. Charter, and if a simple 
majority vote were substituted, it would be pos- 
sible at the present time for Colombia, Syria, 
Argentina, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Canada, and Belgium to command a sim- 
ple majority in the Security Council, to make a 
decision in the face of the opposition of the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, China, and 
France. Obviously, a decision made under such 
circumstances would be ridiculous. Thus the first 
reason for the existence of the veto power is the 
fact that the world is still composed of sovereign 
states. The veto power is an attempt to temper 
with realism the legal fiction of the equality of 
states—a fiction created by the concept of national 
sovereignty. 

An incentive to agreement. A second important 
reason for the inclusion of the veto power in 
the U.N. Charter is the fact that the Charter 
was written to operate in our time. Some persons 
who recognize the difficulties created by the con- 
cept of sovereignty cry for the immediate aban- 
donment of the United Nations and the substitu- 
tion of some kind of federal union or world gov- 
ernment. 

Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the na- 
tion-state system, it must be apparent that our 
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eneration is not ready to accept world govern- 
ment. We shall either find peace in our time with- 
out world government, or we shall not find peace. 
And the United Nations Charter again realistical- 
ly recognizes that peace in our time depends upon 
agreement among the major states—at least 
among the Big Five. The veto power, therefore, 
provides a strong procedural incentive for that 
agreement which is indispensable to peace. 

Danger of minority rule. There is another rea- 
son for the veto. It must be recognized that the 
existence or absence of the veto power has noth- 
ing to do with democratic procedure. It is easy 
for us to become entranced with the operation of 
majority rule in national legislatures. For years 
we have been accustomed to having the American 
Congress make decisions by majority vote, the 
British House of Commons by majority vote, the 
French Assembly by majority vote. Persons with 
a superficial knowledge of politics, therefore, 
glibly ask, ““Why doesn’t majority vote govern the 
operation of the United Nations?” Because this 
question is raised so frequently, I wish to call 
to your attention certain characteristics of a 
majority vote in the U.N. It is possible to secure 
a majority in the United Nations composed of 
the following states: Saudi Arabia, Syria, Leba- 
non, Yemen, Egypt, Iraq, Afghanistan, Siam, 
Turkey, and the 20 Latin American Republics. 
This group of states is extremely important for a 
number of reasons. 

First, since there are 57 members of the United 
Nations, these 29 states constitute a majority. The 
2g states making this majority include, however, 
less than 10 percent of the population of the 
world. When representatives of 10 percent of the 
people of the world can make a decision for the 
entire world, are we witnessing the triumph of 
democracy? 

Another observation to be made about these 
states—Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Yemen, 
Egypt, Iraq, Afghanistan, Siam, Turkey, and the 
20 South American Republics—is that they 
played a very minor role in the war that made 
possible the very existence of the United Nations. 
Without sentimentality, is it not fair to say that 
the Latin American and Arabian states were 
never more prosperous than when Americans, 
British, Russians, and French were dying in large 
numbers? Further, it must be recognized without 
any hint of national or racial superiority, that 
the Latin American and Arabian states do not 
constitute the brightest stars in the firmament of 
civilization at the present time. 


And yet we have persons with us who, in their 
impatience with the veto power, irresponsibly 
propose that we turn the U.N. over to a majority 
—any majority—of the members; conceivably to 
the Latin Americans and Arabians. 

One final consideration with regard to these 
29 states that constitute a majority: They can 
regularly be counted upon, on critical issues, to 
vote as the United States votes. (The Palestine 
issue may possibly constitute one exception.) 

In the light of these facts, can anyone seriously 
anticipate that the U.S.S.R. will abandon the 
veto? Can anyone anticipate that the United 
States, or Great Britain, or France in similar cir- 
cumstances would place its future in the hands 
of the Latin Americans and the Arabians? 

I have indicated thus far three principal rea- 
sons for the inclusion of the veto clause in the 
Charter of the United Nations: national sover- 
eignty; the fact that the U.N. must operate in 
our time in a world of national states, not in 
some future and as yet fictitious era of world 
government; and the fact that a majority vote in 
the U.N. does not necessarily correspond to a 
majority of the people, bulk of the territory, or 
the preponderant economic and military strength 
in the world. 

The necessity for agreement. There is a fourth 
important reason for the inclusion of the veto 
clause. The United Nations will fail to accom- 
plish its main objectives if it cannot function 
with the veto power. If the U.S.S.R. has objec- 
tives or ambitions which cannot be secured with- 
in the framework of the present voting procedure, 
then ultimately we must resign ourselves to war. 
If the United States has objectives or ambitions 
which cannot be secured within the framework of 
the present voting procedure, then ultimately we 
must resign ourselves to war. 

A revision of voting procedure cannot serve as 
a substitute for agreement between the two states 
which actually are in a position at the present 
time to determine war or peace for the world. 


THE VETO Is Not THE BAsic IssuE 


INALLY, we must keep in mind in our 

thinking about the veto power that the re- 
vision of the voting clause is not a basic issue. 
Some states, dissatisfied with the foreign policy 
of the U.S.S.R., have discovered that Russia can 
be consistently outvoted in the U.N. These states 
do not really have a quarrel with the existence of 
the veto power. Their quarrel is with the Soviet 
Union. What they should really like to do is 
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change the policy of the Soviet Union. Again, 
realistically, we must recognize that in this sense 
the quarrel over the veto is merely a symptom of 
the present lack of agreement between the United 
States and Russia. It is not the basic issue. 

The use of the veto is a clear indication that 
Article 27 is a symptom of our difficulties and 
not the cause. When has the veto power been 
used? As everyone knows, the Soviet Union has 
used the veto far more than any other state. Ac- 
tually, 22 of the 23 vetoes have been by Russia." 
Eleven of these vetoes were used against the ad- 
mission of certain states to the United Nations: 
Transjordan, Ireland, Portugal, Italy, Austria, 
and Finland. (The veto was used twice against 
Transjordan, Ireland, and Portugal, and three 
times against Italy.) 

Why did this series of eleven vetoes take place? 
Obviously because Russia realized that the admis- 
sion of such states as Ireland and Portugal would 
merely provide additional votes against her on 
important issues in the United Nations. Had 
there been agreement between the United States 
and Russia on basic issues—or even on such issues 
as admission of Albania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and the Mongolian People’s Republic 
into the U.N. (which the United States opposed), 
is it not likely that the Soviet Union would have 
consented to the admission of Transjordan, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Italy, and the other states? 

In other words, half the total number of Rus- 
sian vetoes have been with regard to the admis- 
sion of additional states. And the quarrel over the 
admission of new states has really been a part of 
the larger quarrel between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. In addition to these eleven vetoes, 
Russia has used the veto five times on the Greek 
question, four times on the question of Spain, 
once involving Albania, and once on an issue of 
foreign troops in Syria and the Lebanon. 

When we break it down, therefore, we find that 
while there have been 22 vetoes, actually all the 
vetoes have revolved around five issues; the ad- 
mission of new states; Greece; Spain; Albania; 
and foreign troops in the Middle East. And it 
comes as no surprise to you when I say that each 
of these issues has been a source of disagreement 
between the United States and Russia. Would the 
elimination of the veto end that disagreement? 

It might be well to point out that on the issue 
of partition of Palestine the veto was not invoked. 
The subsequent hesitations and reversals obvious- 


* Editor’s note: By September 1 the list had grown to 27 
vetoes, 26 of which have been by Russia. 


ly, then, cannot be blamed on the veto, but on 
the basic disagreement between the United States 
and Russia on Middle East policy. When parti- 
tion was adopted in the General Assembly, there 
was no opportunity for a veto. In addition, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. were in agreement 
at that time. Those who like to blame everything 
on the “veto” must be quite uncomfortable about 
Palestine. 


CONCLUSION 


N CONCLUSION, the point which I have 

stressed can perhaps be made even clearer by 
reference to the experience which the Russians 
had with peasants after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Some of you remember that rapid mechani- 
zation of agriculture took place in Russia after 
the revolution, and that some backward peasants 
did not always know what to do with tractors and 
other agricultural equipment. Hence it was not 
unusual for the Russian government to print and 
circulate huge posters showing a peasant whip- 
ping a tractor, with the admonition, “Don’t whip 
the tractor.” 

Evidently we also have backward peasants in 
the field of international politics. When peace 
does not become readily available, they wish to 
whip the machinery. Now the fashion is to whip 
the veto. Of course, as I have indicated, lashing 
the veto will not solve the basic problem. 

Another analogy may help. We in the United 
States produce excellent automobiles. Neverthe- 
less we have a high accident rate. Now, we don't 
attribute our high accident rate to deficiencies 
in the automobile. We realize that many acci- 
dents occur because of reckless driving. Similarly, 
it seems to me, we should realize that wars do not 
occur merely because of deficiencies in interna- 
tional machinery, or as some would have it now, 
because of the deficiency of the veto. 

The best machine will be driven into war 
rather than into peace by reckless diplomacy. If 
we insist on a foreign policy of halting Com- 
munism, a job for which the United Nations was 
not created; if we insist on a reckless foreign 
policy of ignoring entirely the machinery which 
we have created, then is it fair to blame the ma- 
chinery for the accidents? For the wars? 

We don’t whip the automobile when reckless 
driving causes accidents. When we become equal- 
ly objective about international politics, we shall 
not beat the machinery—in this case the veto 
power—because reckless diplomacy results in 
wars. 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
Chicago, November 25-27 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its 28th Annual Meeting at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, Illinois, November 25-27, 
1948. Registration will open at 10:00 A.M. on No- 
vember 25. A large attendance, with representa- 
tion of all sections of the country is anticipated. 
All social studies teachers and administrators are 
cordially invited to attend. 

The Palmer House will serve as headquarters 
hotel and will house all meetings as well as the 
exhibit of educational materials and supplies. An 
unusually large and fine exhibit will include an 
extensive display prepared by schools in the 
greater Chicago area showing work done in social 
studies classes, and a wide variety of up-to-date 
instructional materials for social studies classes 
prepared by publishing companies. 

W. Francis English, first vice-president of the 
NCSS, is chairman of the Program Committee. 
Hazel Phillips, Argo Township High School, is 
chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 

Expanding Horizons in Social Education will 
be the theme for the convention. The general 
sessions will feature speakers on crucial issues 
of immediate concern to social studies teachers. 
Section meetings will deal with a wide variety of 
topics of interest to teachers at all grade levels 
from the elementary school through junior col- 
lege covering their various fields of specialization. 
Every effort has been made to prepare a program 
that will be inspirational and that will offer help 
to teachers with their practical classroom and 
curriculum problems. Further details will appear 
in the November issue of Social Education. 

This year the National Council for Geography 
Teachers will join us in holding their annual 
meeting jointly with the NCSS at the Palmer 
House, The NCGT has planned a number of 
meetings open to members of the NCSS. The 
NCSS welcomes its fellow geography teachers and 
cordially invites them to attend and participate 
in the meetings being arranged by the NCSS. 

Hotel Accommodations: A number of rooms 
in the Palmer House have been reserved for use 
by NCSS members attending the meeting. Rates 
on rooms are: singles $4.00 to $10.00, twin bedded 
$7.50 to $14.50. All reservations for sleeping 


rooms must be made directly with the Palmer 
House. Write early for your reservation, stating 
that you plan to attend the NCSS meeting. 


American Education Week 

Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom is 
the theme for the 28th observance of American 
Education Week, which will be sponsored No- 
vember 7-13 by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the U.S. Office of Education, the American 
Legion, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. American Education Week is dis- 
tinguished by two types of activities—school visi- 
tation and educational interpretation. The one 
brings the people to the schools; the other brings 
the schools to the people. It is the outstanding 
period for highlighting education and arousing 
citizen interest in improvement. 

To assist in the promotion of the observance 
of American Education Week, the National Edu- 
cation Association has prepared g2 different aids 
to help in developing programs. These aids in- 
clude a manual, poster, invitations, stickers, plays, 
radio recordings, radio scripts, movie trailer, 
mats, and leaflets. A new item this year is a book- 
let entitled “Fact Sheets,” which gives informa- 
tion about the daily topics for use by speakers, 
committees, and librarians in preparing pro- 
grams, meetings, and exhibits. For a complete list, 
write directly to the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Indiana 

The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
held its annual spring meeting at Ball State 
Teachers College on April 2-3. Robert La Fol- 
lette and other members of the social science 
faculty were hosts to the group. Highlighting the 
program were addresses by the president of the 
National Council, Stanley E. Dimond, and the 
educational editor of the London Times, Harold 
C. Dent. Mr. Dent opened the program Friday 
evening with a talk, “In Britain Today.” At the 
Saturday morning session Mr. Dimond discussed 
“Making Democracy Work in Our Schools”; this 
was followed by a panel discussion on the same 
subject by teachers who reported on democracy- 
building projects in their own schools. Members 
of the panel were Wilma L. Kern, Muncie, chair- 
man; Flossie Clevenger, Middletown; Mary Way- 
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man, Newcastle; and Doris Murphey, Hagers- 
town. At the luncheon session Saturday Mr. Dent 
spoke on the training of teachers in Britain, and 
then answered questions in an open forum. 

At the business session Saturday afternoon 
Frank Forman, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
was elected president of the Indiana Council to 
succeed Shirley Engle of Bloomington. Floyd Bol- 
ton, director of social studies at East Chicago, was 
chosen vice-president; Bernice Carver, Columbia 
City, secretary; and John Bremer, Rushville, was 
re-elected treasurer.—J. B. 


New Jersey 


At a meeting of the New Jersey Council for the 
Social Studies held at Rutgers University, May 1, 
the following officers were elected for the year 
1948-49: president, John W. Owen, Hamilton 
Township High School, Trenton, New Jersey; 
vice-president, Ruth C. Brown, Junior High 
School, Bridgeton, New Jersey; secretary, Max K. 
Vorwerk, Grover Cleveland High School, Cald- 
well, New Jersey; treasurer, Marcia Westpfahl, 
High School, Plainfield, New Jersey.—M. K. V. 


Illinois Council 


Social Education in Illinois was the theme of 
the annual convention of the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies, which was held in Springfield, 
Illinois, on April 9 and 10. At the general sessions 
William Van Til of the University of Illinois 
spoke on “Frontiers in Social Education”; W. 
Francis English of the University of Missouri, 
first vice-president of NCSS, spoke on “Finding 
and Using Local History Materials”; Clyde Kohn 
of Northwestern University spoke on “The Le- 
vantine World”; Former Congresswoman from 
Illinois, Emily Taft Douglas, spoke on “The 
World’s Children”; and Leo Shapiro of the Anti- 
Defamation League spoke on “Promising Prac- 
tices and Persistent Problems in Intergroup Edu- 
cation.” 

Panel discussions were held on each day of the 
meeting. The topics were: Understanding Illinois 
Government; Teaching International-minded- 
ness Through Action; Teaching the Reading of 
Maps and Globes; The Social Studies Teacher 
and the Problem of Civil Rights; Treatment of 
Labor-Management Relations in Social Studies 
Classes; Current Events in the Middle Grades 
and Secondary Schools; Values of the Teacher- 
Exchange Project; and Evaluation Instruments 
for the Social Studies. Excursions to spots of his- 


toric interest in and around Springfield com- 
pleted the conference. 

At this meeting Dorothy Merideth resigned as 
president of the ICSS. Officers of the ICSS for 
1948-49 are: president, Henrietta Fernitz, Chi- 
cago Teachers College; vice-president, James K. 
Felts, Monticello; secretary, Mary Memler, Pe- 
oria; treasurer, Grace Freidinger, Springfield. 
Stella Kern, Bureau of Curriculum, Chicago 
editor of The Councillor.—M. B. M. 


Chicago Council 

The Chicago Councii for the Social Studies 
held its first fall meeting on September 20. Butler 
Laughlin, Assistant Superintendent for High 
Schools, Chicago, spoke on “The Role of the 
Social Studies Teacher in Our American Democ- 
racy.” The Chicago Council and the Women’s 
City Club will hold a joint meeting on October 
4 on the “Municipal Court of Chicago and Its 
Problems.” Sitting judges will be the speakers. 
On October 18, Robert Keohane will address the 
Chicago Council on his experiences in Germany 
working with educators in rebuilding the cur- 
riculum in German schools. 

Officers of the Chicago Council for 1948-49 are: 
president, Robert E. Keohane, The College of 
the University of Chicago; vice-president and 
membership chairman, Henrietta H. Fernitz, 
Chicago Teachers College; corresponding secre- 
tary, Grace Narbutt; social secretary, Irene 
Mautz, Lane Technical High School; treasurer, 
Vera M. Davis, Harper High School.—H. H. F. 


Connecticut 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut Social 
Studies Teachers’ Association was held May 15, in 
Farmington. The principal speaker was Robert 
E. Riegel, Dartmouth College, who spoke on 
“Medical Fads of the 1830's.” At the business 
meeting it was voted to invite the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers to meet 
with the CSSTA in May, 1949. Officers elected 
were: president, Helen Haugh, Waterbury; vice- 
president, Katherine Vargas, New London; secre- 
tary, Dora Milenky, Waterbury; treasurer, Her- 
bert Chappell, New Haven.—D. M. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organizations 
are invited to send in material for these columns. Send in 
notes on the activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies teachers. 
Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Contributors to this issue: John Bremer, Mary B. Memler, 
Max K. Vorwerk, Dora Milenky, and Henrietta H. Fernitz. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








American Battle Art 


The Library of Congress has just issued An 
Album of American Battle Art, 1755-1918 (Wash- 
ington 25: Superintendent of Documents, $5.00), 
a folio volume of g19 pages. Designed and 
printed by the Government Printing Office, it 
will readily be adjudged one of the most hand- 
some and distinguished books yet produced by 
the United States Government. 

The volume consists of 150 plates illustrating 
America’s wars from the French and Indian War 
to World War I with graphic material as nearly 
contemporary and first-hand as possible, and of 
detailed commentaries upon each plate. The 
plates are in large part reproduced from prints, 
drawings, and photographs in the Library’s col- 
lections; 15 were reproduced from originals in 
possession of other agencies of the Government, 
and 12 by the courtesy of non-Federal institutions 
or individuals. 

The Album took its origin in an Exhibition of 
American Battle Art shown at the Library of 
Congress from July 4 to November 1, 1944, com- 
plimentary to the Exhibition of American Battle 
Painting which opened the same day at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, and which was shown later 
in the same year at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. The majority of the plates in the 
Album reproduce items included in the Exhibi- 
tion, but other materials have been added with 
the object of increasing the variety and of pro- 
ducing a well-rounded book. 

The commentary prepared by the editor, Don- 
ald H. Mugridge, the Library’s Fellow in Ameri- 
can History, and his collaborator, Helen F. 
Conover, also of the Library staff, is intended to 
make the plates as intelligible as possible to the 
present-day reader. It includes for each plate (or, 
occasionally, pair of plates), a technical descrip- 
tion useful to collectors and curators, an histori- 
cal annotation identifying the scene as concretely 
as possible and underlining its significance, and 
a graphic note discussing artists, process, style, 
evidential value, etc. 

The plates begin with Samuel Blodget’s Pro- 
Spective Plan of the Battle Fought near Lake 
George in 1755, engraved and published at Bos- 
ton before the end of the same year. This and 


eight other plates depict events of the French 
and Indian War and Indian troubles which fol- 
lowed its close. 

Nineteen plates illustrate the American Revo- 
lution. Sixteen plates are on the War of 1812, 
and there are 18 for the Mexican War. The larg- 
est group is that of 55 plates illustrating the 
Civil War, including 16 drawings by Alfred R. 
Waud, and three by his brother, William Waud. 
These are the original sketches, made in the field, 
for wood engravings published in Harper's 
Weekly. 


Labor 


The problem of labor-management relations 
becomes more and more acute as we edge into 
the Atomic Era. Alert social studies teachers 
down to at least the junior high school will wish 
to provide their students with background needed 
to understand and analyze this great economic 
conflict. It is doubtful if any textbook provides 
or ever can provide these basic understandings. 
Teachers are, then, dependent upon periodical 
and pamphlet material. 

The Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions of the University of Illinois is doing im- 
portant work in this area, and teachers should be 
familiar with its publications. The following 
bulletins are still available (contact the Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, for prices and addi- 
tional titles): 

J. Carl Cabe, Collective Bargaining by Foremen 
E. B. McNatt, Federal Labor Legislation, 1946 
Fred Witney, Plant-Protection Employees Under Current 

Federal Labor Legislation 

Municipal Mediation Plans 


Seniority and Job Security 
The Employment Act of 1946 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, offers a large 
amount of free material on labor conditions and 
problems. The most recent checklist—Publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 
1948—will be nearly six months old by the time 
this item appears in print, Since the Bureau 
supplies free material only as long as its initial 
supply lasts, much of the material listed in April 
may be unavailable by October. Individual teach- 
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ers would do well to contact this Bureau and 
keep informed of future publications. 

The Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, frequently issues material of value to 
an understanding of both the economic and 
social aspects of the labor problem. Internal Mt- 
gration in the United States: April, 1940, to 
April, 1947 (free), is among the recent releases. 
This report presents detailed migration data for 
the civilian population. Notes on Labor Abroad 
(free to schools and libraries) contains much in- 
formation on international economic conditions. 


Library of Congress 

Mr. Milton M. Plumb, Jr., Information and 
Publications Officer of the Library of Congress, 
frequently has valuable material that may be ob- 
tained free by teachers and librarians. The 
Report of the Library of Congress Planning Com- 
mittee (8 pages, free) may be of interest to 
teachers, especially those who are research 
minded. 


Family Relations 


The American Institute of Family Relations, 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, offers a 
wide variety of material on family problems. 
Many of their publications will be of value to 
teachers of modern problems or of college courses 
in introductory sociology. Some of their publica- 
tions follow: 

The Family Log (25 cents) 

The Badly Educated Husband (price not known) 

Alma H. Jones, Constructive Discipline (15 
cents) 

Family Life, a monthly bulletin ($1.00 per year). 


Problems of International 


Organization 


Frequent mention has been made in this de- 
partment of the increasingly usable bulletins of 
The University of Chicago Round Table (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37; 10 cents a copy, 
52 issues for $3.00). 

Issues still available that deal with problems of 
international organization include: 


#419 The Great Powers and the UNO 

#429 The Military Staff Committee and the United Na- 
tions 

#443 One or Two Worlds? 

#447 Can Europe Federate? 

#448 What is Happening to the United Nations? 

#470 The Moscow Conference and the Future of Europe 

#474 Should Truman’s Greek and Turkish Policy Be 
Adopted? 


#485 Is Liberty Possible in Europe? 

#492 The Third Year of the Atomic Age: What Should We 
Do Now? 

#506 What Do Europeans Think of the Marshall Plan? 

#507 The French Revolution vs, the Russian Revolution 

#509 What Are the Hopes for Peace? 

#512 Containment or General Settlement with Russia? 

#513 Will the Marshall Plan Succeed? 

#524 The Problem of World Government 

#530 Is a Peace Parley Possible? 

#531 What Terms Can End the Cold War? 


Recent issues of interest to many social studies 
teachers are: 
#525 A New Look at Inflation 
#526 Canada and the Problems of World Trade 


#527 What Parents Should Know 
#529 Where Do We Go From Here in Adult Education? 


Town Meeting 


Recent issues of Town Meeting (The Town 
Hall, Inc., New York 18, 10 cents a copy; $4.50 
per year) include: 

Should the United Nations Be Revised With or Without 

Russia Now? 

Should We Extend the Present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments? 
What’s Wrong With Our Cities? 


A Broader Understanding 


There are many social studies teachers who 
dislike the word tolerance and prefer to think in 
terms of building greater understanding and a 
broader appreciation. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, is one of the 
organizations of great potential value to social 
studies teachers concerned about problems in 
this area. Employing “Minorities” Successfully 
(free) is a small pamphlet of value to teachers. 

Here’s the Way to Secure These Rights is a 
handbook published by the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, Board of Missions and Church 
Extension, of the Methodist Church. (It can be 
obtained from Mrs. Dorothy M. Nathan, Com- 
munity Service Department, American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
for 20 cents a copy.) It offers a plan for imple- 
menting in communities, both large and small, 
the suggestions and purposes of the Report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. In 
addition to suggesting specific techniques for 
dealing with problems of discrimination, it also 
provides an appendix in which are listed national 
organizations distributing pertinent material and 
program aids. This latter feature can be of real 
value to our readers. 
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The National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10, has just issued a new number of 
the educational comic magazine, Negro Heroes 
(10 cents), published jointly by the National 
Urban League and Delta Sigma Theta, Negro 
college women’s sorority. Used as a vocational 
guidance tool by teachers and counselors, the 
second issue of the true comics book is attrac- 
tively illustrated in four colors. It features life 
histories of Jackie Robinson, first Negro to play 
modern Big League baseball; Sadie T. M. Alex- 
ander, prominent attorney who served as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Civil Rights Committee; 
Booker T. Washington; and other Negro leaders. 

Four pages of suggestions for individual action 
feature the Public Affairs Committee’s new 32- 
page summary of the Report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights. The pamphlet, Je- 
rome Ellison’s These Rights are Ours to Keep 
(Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16; 20 cents), directs its sug- 
gestions toward the individual citizen on his 
job, in his clubs, at the polls, and at home. As a 
neighbor, consumer, and parent he is urged to 
educate his children on the contributions of all 
peoples to American culture, to counteract preju- 
diced talk, to refuse to sanction restrictive cov- 
enants and other discriminatory practices, to urge 
fair employment and sales practices in the stores 
where he shops, and to make sure that his com- 
munity’s school, health, and welfare facilities are 
available to all. 


The Atomic Age 


Social studies teachers, either personally or 
through department or school libaries, should 
subscribe to the monthly Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists ($2.50 per year). The June issue charges 
that the Army, Navy, and one civilian agency 
have blocked scientists in their attempts to get 
the facts on security and clearance procedures. In 
an article titled “How Far Should Military Cen- 
sorship Extend?” it is charged that this inter- 
ference began in November, 1947, when the 
Federation’s Committee on Secrecy and Clear- 
ance mailed questionnaires to 140 laboratories 
aimed at getting the facts as to how many labora- 
tories had clearance procedures, the criteria and 
methods used, and the extent to which such pro- 
cedures are required for men doing non-secret 
research. However, the investigation was ob- 
structed by the Navy, the Army, and the Research 


Development Board, it is claimed in this article. 
‘The committee presents correspondence showing 
that objections were raised even to the discussion 
of clearance methods used in non-secret labora- 
tories. 


International Conciliation 


Frequent mention has been made of the valu- 
able (as well as inexpensive) monthly pamphlet 
issued by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
27 (25 cents per year; 5 years for $1.00). It is 
now appearing in a new, and attractive format, 
being bound in heavy paper with a generous use 
of color in the cover makeup. The April issue 
was devoted to World Economic Conditions; A 
Summary Based on Reports By the United Na- 
tions Secretariat and Economic Commission for 
Europe. The May issue contained a discussion of 
Narcotic Drug Control. 


Foreign Policy 


Joseph C. Harsch’s Does Our Foreign Policy 
Make Sense? (Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York; 35 cents) is the latest 
number in their Headline Series. Mr. Harsch 
believes that “If power rivalry is the essential 
fact of this present day, then it makes the best 
sense that can be made for the United States to 
try to neutralize that rivalry by promoting the 
self-reliance and independence of western Eu- 
rope, of the Moslem world, and of China... . It 
will make final good sense if the United States 
can manage at all times to be as ready for recon- 
ciliation with its great power rival, Soviet Russia, 
as it is ready to resist any encroachments by that 
rival upon the rights and territories of others.” 

The pamphlet also carries a short article on 
“The Reality of Ideals in Foreign Policy,” by 
E. E. Minett. This is a thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing pamphlet, one that good students in the 
senior high school should read and discuss, 


In the Far East 


The work of the East and West Association, 
62 West 45th Street, New York 19, continues to 
merit the attention of teachers of world history 
and of modern problems. Recent issues of People 
—East and West ($1.00 per year) have maintained 
the high standards of variety, color, and quality 
previously established. 
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Motion Picture News 


Of interest to social studies teachers is the 
announcement recently made by Young America 
Films of an accelerated production schedule for 
1948-49 which calls for the release of at least 25 
new 16-mm. educational films and approximately 
30 filmstrips. Among the filmstrips scheduled for 
1948-49 release are two sets in color dealing with 
the special holidays of the year. 

“The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
made two further grants to promote the use of 
films in schools and community life. A grant of 
$25,000 has been made to the Cleveland Public 
Library and $15,000 to the Missouri State Li- 
brary. This brings the total of all grants in the 
educational film and kindred fields to $153,400” 
(Film News, June-July, 1948). 

A useful leaflet entitled How to Conduct a 
Film Forum is available without charge from 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Films for Teaching is an illustrated brochure 
describing the services of the motion picture 
producers and distributors to American schools. 
For a free copy write to Educational Services 
Department, Motion Picture Association of 
America, 1600 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Breese Ave., Pasadena 7, 
Calif. 

Placer Gold. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, $40; color, 
$95. The story of early gold mining methods. Prospectors 
search for “pay dirt,” stake a claim, and work for the gold 
that hastened California’s statehood. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 325 West 121st Street, New York 27. 

Learning Through Co-operative Planning. 20 minutes; 
rental: $4.00. How an elementary school co-operates in the 
community’s annual spring cleanup. Led by the student 
council, each room group plans and executes its part of 
the job. 


Castle Films, 445 Park Avenue, New York 22. 

Let’s Visit a Poultry Farm. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. A primary school film about a poultry 
farm and its relation to our food supply. 

Spanish Influence in the United States. 10 minutes; sale: 
black and white, $45; color, $90. Ranch-type homes, Spanish 


missions, longhorn cattle, and horses all traced to their 
Spanish origin. 

The Malay Peninsula. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$45; color, $90. A visit to Singapore and the surrounding 
countryside. Agriculture and mining is studied. 


Douglas D. Rothacker, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19. 
Men, Metals and Machines. 35 minutes; free. An unusual 
tour through the world’s largest nickel-rolling mill. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Where Will You Hide? 20 minutes, color; sale: apply. 
If war comes, if atomic bombs should sear the earth, is there 
a place to hide? A full discussion of the need for a peaceful 
solution to world problems. 


Film Classic Exchange, 1645 North La Brea Avenue, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

The Old Way and the New. 15 minutes; silent; rental: 
$5.00. Authentic reprint of original 1912 Woodrow Wilson 
Campaign film. Attacks the “bosses,” “Wall Street Trusts,” 
and the criminal links between “Big Business and the Re- 
publicans.” 


Films Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

What Is Soil? 10 minutes; sale: $40. A consideration 
of the nature of soil as viewed through the experience of 
an elementary school pupil. Simply presented in terms that 
youngsters can understand. Film News calls it “one of the 
best teaching films we have seen.” 


Frith Films, Box 565, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Give and Take With Mexico. 22 minutes; color; sale: 
$130. How Mexico is exerting a definite influence on pres- 
ent-day life in the United States. Shows Mexican influence 
in dance, music, art. Ends with Mexican laborers helping to 
ease labor shortage in our land. 


General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Rela- 
tions—Film Section, General Motors Building, Detroit 2. 

An American Miracle. 18 minutes; free. An example of 
how mass production in industry operates. Using a 3-inch 
bullet as an example, the film visualizes the planning, 
engineering, and machinery necessary to achieve a balanced 
production line. 


Graphic Services Section, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

A Story of Lead. 28 minutes; free. Shows the mining and 
processing of lead in southeastern Missouri. 

Ohio and Its Mineral Resources. 2g minutes; color; free. 
How coal, petroleum, limestone, dolomite, salt, and clay 
provide the basis for Ohio industries. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 84 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago 1. 

Great Lakes. 22 minutes; sale: $50. Previously issued in 
color, this popular film is now available in black and white. 
Gives a comprehensive picture of the industries that provide 
the diversified cargoes for the Great Lakes shipping lanes. 
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March of Time, Film Forum Edition, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Palestine. 16 minutes; sale: $55. A fairly recent overview 
of the Palestine situation. Treats the history of this trouble- 
spot from the conquest by Allenby in 1917 to the establish- 
ment of the present Jewish state. 


National Film Cooperative, Suite 1212, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7. 

Poverty in the Valley of Plenty. 18 minutes; rental: $3.00. 
Presents the case for the A. F. of L. unionization of agri- 
cultural workers in California. 


RKO Radio Pictures Inc., RKO Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20. 

White House. 19 minutes; sale: $90. A pictorial trip 
through the White House in Washington, D.C. The picture 
follows an American couple on a sight-seeing tour and 
shows the inner workings of the White House and its staff. 

Passport to Nowhere. 19 minutes; sale: $90. A vivid 
picturization of the plight of displaced persons. Shows life 
in camps in Europe and portrays the work of relief organ- 
izations. 


Teaching Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
18, 

America the Beautiful. 20 minutes; color; price: apply. 
Originally produced by the Treasury Department to awaken 
a pride in our land, this film, now generally available to 
schools, portrays the power of America, as well as its beauty 
and majesty. 


Walden Films, Ltd., 1 Cary Place, Torquay, Devon, Eng- 
land. 

Mayflower City. 10 minutes; sale: $95. The old streets 
and historic landmarks of Plymouth, England, are con- 
trasted with the damage done by the Luftwaffe. The film 
closes with the plan for a new and better city. 


Young America Films Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17. 

How Do You Do. 15 minutes; sale: $45. A unique teach- 
ing film on the problems of social introduction, designed 
to help build social poise and self-assurance. 


Filmstrips 


Audio-Visual Association, Box 243, Bronxville, New York. 

Modern Turkey. 40 frames; free. The modern history and 
development of Turkey with particular reference to its 
people. Produced in co-operation with the Turkish Govern- 
ment Information Office. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

Filmstrips, a directory of available filmstrips, by Vera 
M. Falconer, 550 pages, $5.00. Provides teachers with a 
comprehensive guide, reference book, and training manual 
in the presentation of projected still pictures in sequence. 
Lists over 3,000 filmstrips, gives a description of each, and 
includes a distributor directory. 


Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York. 

History of the Flag. 41 frames; $2.00. Including rules for 
display. 

History of Aviation. 40 frames; $2.00. An elementary 
treatment of aviation milestones. 


Wilson, H. W., Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52. 

Filmstrip Guide. Published ten times a year. Each issue 
carries a comprehensive list of current releases, a classified 


subject list arranged according to the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem, and an alphabetical index. Each year the September 
issue will be a bound volume that will include all material 
from the preceding nine issues. The subscription price, in- 
cluding the September bound volume and monthly issues 
from October through June, is $3.00 a year. 


Free and Inexpensive Material 


A 214-page booklet on France, profusely illus- 
trated with photographs, maps, and _ pictorial 
graphs, may be obtained free from the French 
Embassy, Information Division, 610 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 20. 

A list of free films, both silent and sound, 
may be obtained for $1.00 from the Teaching 
Aids Service, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

New catalogs of pictures, filmstrips, films, and 
pamphlets treating various phases of life in the 
British Empire are now available from the Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N. Y., 
is offering free of charge a kit of materials on 
“The Other Americas.” This new visual educa- 
tion unit contains the following material on 
Latin America: 


1. Twelve color pictograph economic maps. 

2. Booklet, The Wealth of the Other Americas. 

g- Pamphlets on Latin American countries. 

4. Reprint of “How to Win Friends and Influence People 
in South America.” 

5. One 108-frame, three-part, educational slide film. 

6. Manual, Teacher’s Guide and Bibliography. (When 
ordering your copy of the free material described 
above, please mention that you saw it described in 
Social Education, thus insuring special handling of 
your request.) 

An attractive, four-color poster on the Bill of 
Rights can be obtained for $1.00 from the Uni- 
versal Pictorial Guild, 3300 Texas Avenue, St. 
Louis 18. This large 18- by 22-inch poster con- 
tains a copy of the Bill of Rights surrounded by 
pictures of the Presidents of the United States. 
Under each President’s picture is his signature, 
place and date of birth, and date of death. 


Maps and Atlases 

Directed Map Studies of Electoral Votes for 
Presidents to the Civil War, a workbook by Wil- 
liam T. Miller of the Nebraska State Teachers 
College, is recommended for use in beginning 
college classes in American history. It contains 
outline maps and tables showing breakdowns of 
the electoral vote. Directed Map Studies contains 
40 pages and sells for 75 cents per copy. Order 
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from William C. Brown Company, 915 Main 
Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 

A large pictorial map of the United States en- 
titled “Sights to See in Every State” is available 
free from Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Av- 
enue, Washington 18, D. C. Pictures of each 
state’s attractions make this a fascinating map. 

A set of eight air-age wall maps, printed in two 
colors, 42 by 50 inches in size, costs only $2.00 
from the Education Division, Link Aviation Inc., 
Binghamton, New York. The maps are azimuthal 
equidistant projections centered as _ follows: 
World Around the United States, World Around 
Europe, World Around Alaska, World Around 
U.S.S.R., World Around China, World Around 
Australia, World Around South Africa, and 
World Around India. Any four of these maps 
may be purchased for $1.25. 

“A Base Map for American History” by Dwight 
Erwin Lee of Clark University is published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company, 432 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York 16. These maps are 12 by 18 
inches in size, are painted on tough white paper, 
and are well suited for student map projects. 
They sell at 40 cents per set of ten, $13 for 500. 

A new school atlas has recently come off the 
presses of the Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40. The Cartocraft Geog- 
raphy School Atlas attempts to cover adequately 
in the field of geography the requirements of 
students in high schools and colleges. Many new 
maps have been introduced into this atlas to 
illustrate the geology of the various parts of the 
world. Large scale regional maps of the United 
States and its territories are included. The main 
aspects of geography covered by the atlas are 
geology, structure, relief, climate, natural vege- 
tation, soil, human conditions, and regional 
geography. The maps in the Cartocraft Geog- 
raphy School Atlas are clear, large, and well 
colored. Single copies of this atlas are sold for 
$4.00 postpaid. When schools order 20 or more 
copies at one time, there is a 20 percent discount, 
but carriage charges are extra. 

The C. S. Hammond Company, gos, East 63rd 
Street, New York 21, has made available an atlas 
that will be especially welcomed by world history 
teachers. Hammond’s Advanced Reference Atlas, 
the Modern, Medieval, and Ancient World is a 
hard-cover, cloth-bound volume which retails for 
$2.00. A series of clear and readable maps portray 
outstanding periods of history from the “Ancient 
Empires” to “Europe Following World War II.” 
A series of maps also shows where the world’s 


strategic materials are found. This atlas will 
contribute much to a student’s knowledge of 
international affairs. 


Radio Notes 


The teacher’s guide to the “Maritime School 
Broadcasts” presented by the Canadian Broad. 
casting Corporation contains two suggestions 
worth keeping in mind. The first is “The adapt- 
ability of the radio programme to the curricular 
work at that moment depends largely upon the 
ingenuity of the teacher. Practically any radio 
broadcast of an educational character is apt to 
relate to so many areas of subject matter that a 
skillful teacher is sure to make contact some 
place between it and the current interest of her 
class.” This statement does not imply that school 
broadcast+ should not fit curricular needs, but it 
re-emphasizes the need to be alert to the possi- 
bilities of enrichment material inherent in radio, 
On the other hand it is important that teachers 
be informed as to the content of forthcoming 
broadcasts for, as the handbook points out, “The 
class you prepare, is a class aware.” 

A special FM-AM classroom radio is now being 
manufactured by the Freed Radio Corporation, 
200 Hudson Street, New York. Write to the Edu- 
cational Products Division for a booklet describ- 
ing this receiver. The booklet also contains useful 
information concerning standards for using radio 
in the classroom. 


Helpful Articles 


Hartley, William H., “The New Look in the Social Studies,” 
School Films, 1:22, 28-29, Spring 1948. The need for films 
and filmstrips which are accurate, fresh, and challenging. 

Hickey, Margaret, “The Museum Children Love,” Young 
America Teacher, I11:3-6, April, 1948. How the Toledo 
Museum has built up a clientele of children who “use” 
the museum. 

Jenkinson, Nellie Lee, “The Role of Films in Developing 
Children’s Understanding,” Educational Screen, XXVII: 
170-172. April, 1948. Teachers are advised to use more 
teaching materials which involve a great deal of seeing, 
hearing, feeling, and active student participation. 

Jenny, George F., “Three Steps to Museum Experience,” 
Educational Screen, XXVII:219-220, 229, May, 1948. The 
importance of pre-trip planning, on-the-trip carty- 
through, and post-trip follow-up. 

Miller, M. Lincoln, “Charts for Your Classroom,” See and 
Hear, I11:16-17, March, 1948. The production of school 
charts with the aid of an opaque projection. 

Taylor, John W., and Svenson, Leonard E., “We Need At- 
titude-Forming Materials!” Audio-Visual Guide, XIV:20- 
21, May, 1948. Discusses the need for material which will 
place emphasis on positive behavior and which is adapted 
to the needs of children. 
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Tue ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND 
Wortp War. By C. Grove Haines and Ross 
J. S. Hoffman. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Second Edition. Pp. ix, 729. $4.00. 
This book deserves high praise. It gives a com- 

prehensive account of international affairs from 

1914 to 1945. After describing in general terms 

the course of World War I, the authors turn to 

the Peace of Paris and the settlements of Europe, 
the organization of peace in the form of the 

League of Nations, and the place of the United 

States in world organizations from 1920 to 1929. 

The remaining chapters trace the process by 

which the victorious nations lost the peace, and 

dictator countries seized the initiative and 
brought the world close to ruin. The analysis is 
penetrating and shows the bearing of internal 
national movements upon the _ international 
scene; it treats on a highly uniform and satisfac- 
tory level economic, military, and psychological 


factors. The style is attractive and at times 
reaches into the realm of the eloquent, as, for 
example, the opening paragraphs of chapter VI, 
“Seeds of Anarchy,” which one would like to 
quote in extenso. 

Perhaps the outstanding impression left by the 
book is the melancholy failure of the democracies 
in the last quarter of a century. With a noble 
heritage from which to draw inspiration they 
have been guilty of confused thinking, of holding 
sentimental values when the times demanded 
clear and logical thinking, of selfish and sectional 
interests masquerading as patriotism, of wide- 
spread confusion between sovereignty and se- 
curity, and so on. The authors clearly show how 
foolish the democratic nations have been in not 
being able to look ahead and freely anticipate 
what had to be reluctantly conceded later on. 
And they end their volume on a well-grounded 
questioning as to the future. To the reviewer, 
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who has had to teach this subject for some years, 
the volume appears to be an admirable guide to 
students, young and old alike. 

There will be those who will differ from several 
of the particular judgments given. Critics will 
quarrel with the statement that the League of 
Nations represented an ideal of “international 
federation” (p. 122), and the use of the term 
“international legislation” to describe certain de- 
velopments in the nineteenth century (p. 10), al- 
though Judge Manley O. Hudson would doubt- 
less agree. Neville Henderson’s Christian name is 
misspelled on pages 541 and 544; it is correctly 
given elsewhere. These, however, are smail mat- 
ters. The volume is outstandingly good. It has 
good description and good analysis. And it 
possesses a philosophic overtone which is both 
stimulating and sobering. One would like to see 
a work dealing with the theories and values im- 
plied in a successfully functioning world com- 
munity from the pens of the two authors. 

LINDEN A. MANDER 
University of Washington, Seattle 


ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING. By William G. Carr. 
New York: Ginn, 1947. Second Edition. Pp. 
114. $1.20. 

YOU AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By Lois Fisher. 
Chicago: Children’s Press, 1947. Pp. 38. 60 
cents. 

Because many diplomats in all countries have 
already forgotten the hopes and promises of the 
United Nations Charter, it is important for 
teachers to understand that the San Francisco 
Conference of 1945 created a world organization 
based on a people’s peace. Peace will not come 
easily, as William G. Carr reminds us in the book 
reviewed below. It will require “money, time, 
thought, and understanding.” 

Unlike the period after World War I, the cur- 
rent literature on effective world organization is 
rich, and avoids the soporific treatment character- 
istic of some of the publications explaining the 
League in terms of sentimental cosmopolitanism. 
Two publications especially valuable in social 
studies classrooms (though having much worth 
for adult discussion groups and individual study 
as well) are One World in the Making by Wil- 
liam G. Carr and You and the United Nations 
by Lois Fisher. 

Lois Fisher’s booklet, though published by the 
Children’s Press, to this reviewer’s mind is espe- 


cially good for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. The subtle and humorous illustrations, in 
each case accompanied by but a few lines of text, 
remind us that from the beginning of recorded 
time peoples and nations have fenced themselves 
in with fears, prejudices, and exaggerated feelings 
of importance. The illustrations point out that 
national groups now find that rapid transporta- 
tion, interdependence, and destructive wars re- 
quire that they get along with each other in one 
world. 

The last section of Miss Fisher’s booklet con- 
tains clever and pointed illustrations noting the 
work of the General Assembly, Security Council, 
International Court of Justice, Secretariat, 
Trusteeship Council, and Economic and Social 
Council. The final pages illustrate good and bad 
mental attitudes for fulfilling one’s contributions 
to the peace. 

This little volume should be particularly valu- 
able for motivating interest in a unit on inter- 
national affairs or in stimulating membership in 
United Nations Youth groups which are spring- 
ing up in schools throughout the country. Most 
pupils who read the publication cannot help but 
be motivated to read further and make their own 
role count. 

The first edition of Dr. Carr’s book was re- 
viewed by Julia Emery in Social Education 
(February, 1947) and recommended for use in all 
types of schools. Excellent as the publication was 
in first edition, it is even better in its present 
form. Two most important chapters have been 
added to Part One, which in the first edition 
dealt with the need for a Charter, how the United 
Nations came together to write it, and the six 
main agencies. One of the new chapters, “Task 
Forces for Special Duties,” deals with the ILO, 
ITO, ICAO, Unesco, WHO, IMF and IBRD, 
FAO, and IRO. The treatment of these special- 
ized agencies is simple enough to be understood 
by all secondary students and the more capable 
elementary pupils. The other new chapter, “At 
United Nations Headquarters,” is for those thou- 
sands of students who have been to Lake Success 
or plan to go, as well as for the hundreds of 
thousands who will take the trip vicariously. The 
reader is taken on a tour of the grounds. He visits 
a Security Council session on the atomic bomb. 
He hears Mr. Gromyko’s speech over the ear- 
phones through simultaneous translations into 
five languages. He observes the work of the news- 
men, the guards, the staff, and others who make 
the U.N. run. 
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BACKGROUND OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Julia Emery 


The basis for a social studies course 
that gives comprehensive understand- 
ing of world events. This new book for 
high school students meets an urgent, a 
erucial need today. It is a distinctive 
book, whose effectiveness for varied 
class use can searcely be estimated with- 
out examining it. 

Background of World Affairs illuminates the 


pattern of events that led to present major up- 
heavals. World trade, and natural resources, 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 








For tomorrow’s citizens 


a basis for the course 
in international relations, world 
affairs, or current problems 
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systems and ideals of government, the appraisal 
of world news—these are a few of the pertinent 
topics treated. It is a timely book, including 
material on Allied co-operation in war (includ- 
ing the Atlantic Charter), on the United Na- 
tions, on the post-war situation in all nations. 


Miss Emery has been a pioneer in teaching 
international relations. She writes with accuracy 
and with a unique insight into the interests and 
needs of high school students. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

















Part Two is for more mature students. It gives 
the official text of the Charter and marginal ex- 
planations of the difficult terms and references in 
the official text. The use of symbols helps to make 
more understandable the functioning and inter- 
relationships of the main agencies. 

In addition to a test and questions to think 
about, Part Three in the new edition now has an 
enlarged bibliography, which includes a long list 
of poster materials in the field, as well as newer 
references. The bibliography might well make up 
a list of musts in reference readings on the U. N. 

The book is profusely illustrated with teaching 
photographs, charts, graphs, and symbols. The 
author is particularly effective in integrating 
these visual aids with the textual material. A 
wide distribution of Dr. Carr’s book at all levels 
should do much to create a sensitive and articu- 
late citizenry of all age groups. 

HARRY BARD 


Baltimore City Department of 
Education 


THE First CAPTAIN; THE STORY OF JOHN PAUL 
Jones. By Gerald W. Johnson. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1947. Pp. 312. $3.50. 

GALLANT REBEL; THE FABULOUS CRUISE OF THE 
C.S.S. SHENANDOAH. By Stanley F. Horn. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1947. Pp. viii, 292. $2.75. 

These two volumes are interesting additions to 
our historical literature. Mr. Johnson, author of 
at least ten works of history and biography and 
an intelligent critic and editor, has turned his 
attention to one of the most romantic figures in 
American history, the first professional officer of 
the American navy. Mr. Horn, an editor who has 
written several fine works of history and biogra- 
phy, tells the story of a Confederate raider whose 
cruise was perhaps more important, though less 
well known, than that of the Alabama. 

The First Captain is the only recent biography 
of John Paul Jones. An American hero of large 
proportions, he was yet abused, neglected and 
misrepresented by his fellow-countrymen for 
more than a century. The scourge of British 
shipping, it is not so strange that British his- 
torians seldom gave him a square deal. Mr. John- 
son finds an explanation to this long-held Ameri- 
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IS YOURS 


THRU INFORMATIVE 


CLASSROOM PICTURES 





Now you can save time and labor by 
using Teaching Pictures. Developed by 
leading visual educators, these visual tools 
reduce your own and the student’s fatigue, 
build vocabulary, make better readers, in- 
crease attention, and accelerate learning 
. . . Low cost . . . Four million teaching 


pictures now in use. 


WRITE FOR ANY OF THESE 


PICTURE-TEACHING PORTFOLIOS ON APPROVAL 


1-DAYS’ FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN CLASSROOM 


NO OBLIGATION 
Ancient Greece Community Life 
Ancient Rome The Farm 
Mediaeval Times Americans All 
Voyage and Discovery Alaska... India 
Colonial America Mexico . . . Canada 
Pioneer Days Brazil . . . Russia 
Indian Life Australia 
Christmas South America 
Transportation China 
















Free! 
40-page booklet, How 
to Teach With Pic- 
tures, prepared by 

four outstanding 
visual educators. 
Used in universities 
and colleges by 
thousands of 
teachers. Please 
enclose 10¢ to 
cover packing 

and postage. 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES 
40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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can attitude toward John Paul Jones in the fact 
that “The Captain was inconvenient. This may 
appear to be a trifling charge, but it isn’t. It is 
one of the deadliest charges that can be brought 
against a man, especially if he appears at all in 
public life. He was full of ideas, and his ideas 
were new and usually good. If an idea is good 
it will be accepted, soon or late. But if it is new 
it will force people to abandon their old ideas, 
and there is nothing that men resent more bitter- 
ly than being compelled to think along new 
lines.” His most important contribution to his 
country, this biographer thinks, was his designing 
of “the modern American naval officer.” 
Without index, bibliography, or documenta- 
tion, Mr. Johnson's biography is nevertheless an 
outstanding book. There may be no such thing 
as a definitive biography; The First Captain cer- 
tainly approaches such perfection. Seldom has 
subject been more completely revealed. The style 
is as superior as is the completeness and the 
understanding; the book is as satisfying as it is 
suggestive. Most readers will agree that 


The man on the sinking ship who had just begun to 
fight needs no explanation, no argument, no philosophical 
analysis. He is his own explanation, his own argument. 
The greenest landsman just enlisted can see him plainly, 
but Mahan himself cannot explain him. Admiral and raw 
recruit alike can only wonder and admire. 

Nor will any prudent biographer undertake to do 
more. John Paul Jones was the captain in the United 
States Navy who said, “I have just begun to fight” when 
all the world was certain that he was already whipped. 
When all is said and done, that is the story, and all the 
rest is mere elaboration of the great central fact. 


Mr. Horn has written an excellent narrative 
history of the exploits of a Confederate raider. 
The Sea King, a fast merchant vessel with a 
rugged frame, was bought secretly from the 
British and sailed to a secret rendezvous. Off the 
Madeiras, Captain Waddell and a handful of 
young Southerners took command, raised the 
Confederate flag, and rechristened the ship the 
Shenandoah. Armed and supplied, the Shenan- 
doah then headed for the Pacific and Arctic whal- 
ing fields. The Union whaling fleet was damaged 
beyond repair, and the Confederate cruiser 
turned her guns on Union merchantmen along 
the California coast. Captain Waddell even 
planned to seize San Francisco, but belated news 
of the final defeat of the Confederacy ended the 
raider’s career. 

The author has told his story well. There is a 
wealth of drama, of human interest, and of the 
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by! your high schesk social Windiss cininas . °° 
LIVING IN THE SOCIAL WORLD Revised 


QUINN and REPKE 


Now ready—an up-to-date, 1948 edition of this widely popular text! Designed for basal 
use in all high school sociology and social problems courses, LIVING IN THE SOCIAL 
WORLD—Revised offers a well-rounded course in social principles and present-day social in- 
stitutions and social problems. 


YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 


BROWN 


For use in the community civics, orientation, or guidance course, YOUR LIFE IN A DE- 
MOCRACY teaches students that good habits of mental and physical health combine to build 
strong personality and character. The students own problems ranging from how to study to 
mastering emotions are discussed. Basic material on community and vocational civics is included. 


AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIETY 


CHAMBERLAIN AND STEWART 


An up-to-date, and well-balanced high school text in general geography, AIR-AGE GEOG- 
RAPHY AND SOCIETY takes into account the changes brought about by World War II in our 











unusual. Students of high school age should find 
this thoroughly fascinating. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Cortland State Teachers College 


Labor UNIONS IN AcTION: A STUDY OF THE MAIN- 
SPRINGS OF UNIONISM. By Jack Barbash. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. x, 270. 
$3.50. 

This volume may be described as a high-level- 
primer. It is a primer in the sense that it contains 
practically all of the essential facts necessary to 
understand the American labor movement today, 
and it is doubtful if any one can have a clear 
conception of the methods, objectives and psy- 
chology of the movement without these facts. It 
is also a primer in the sense that probably all 
literate and intelligent labor leaders understand 
most of what the author says, not by reading or 
consciously developing an integrated philosophy, 
but through the rough school of experience. The 
use of the word “primer” in describing this book 
does not mean that it is written on a juvenile 
level. The secondary school student will find it 
difficult, but it should prove invaluable for the 
teacher of social studies, for advanced college stu- 





commercial, economic, political, and geographical life. 


P WB. Lippincott Company 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
New York 





dents, and for the intelligent general reader. 

Any difficulty in this book for the beginning 
student does not come from the technique of 
presentation. The writing is clear and the ma- 
terial well organized. It comes rather from a 
sophistication and an assumption of a certain 
core of knowledge of what has happened in the 
past decade. A full understanding of the Barbash 
book necessitates some acquaintance with the 
history of the American labor movement. That 
such acquaintance cannot at least be taken for 
granted by all high school graduates is an un- 
fortunate commentary on American education. 
The fact that union membership today includes 
some fifteen and a half million wage earners who 
produce most of the essential industrial commodi- 
ties would seem to indicate that the study of the 
labor movement is mandatory in any social 
studies curriculum. 

An outstanding characteristic of this book is 
its unusual objectivity. To deal in a cool and yet 
understanding way with the objects, philosophy, 
and methods of labor unions through discussions 
of structure, administration, collective bargain- 
ing, strikes, internal jurisdictional and ideologi- 
cal disputes, outside activities and leadership, is 
no easy task. Labor unions of whatever name and 
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Patterson's Tests 
on the 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


These tests are designed to give the teacher a convenient, 
accurate, and scientific means of measuring results ; to simplify 
and expedite teaching and to furnish the student stimulating 
exercises yielding a more thoro knowledge of the Constitu- 


tion, 
Forms A, B, & C —_ $3.00 per hundred 
Specimen set to teachers only, 25 cents 


TEST ON THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


This test or study exercise of 101 questions is planned 
to instruct those who use it for study or to measure knowl- 
edge of the Declaration of Independence of those who use 
it as a test. 

New Type—Accurate—Stimulating 
$3.00 per hundred 
Specimen set to teachers only, 20 cents 


— 
DRAMATIZATIONS 
of 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
and 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


By Zetta Dalton 


These two dramatizations are suitable for assembly programs 
and for activating the study of these historical events. Price: 


25 cents. 
THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 











variety have certain main objectives, but they 
vary somewhat in interests and ideology. The 
author has a background of membership in the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and in 
government service, but whatever influences these 
experiences may have had, they have not inter- 
fered with the objective quality of the volume. 
The reviewer can testify from almost two decades 
of membership in labor unions to the accuracy 
of the facts and the soundness of the interpreta- 
tions in the Barbash book. For any one interested 
in understanding the American labor movement 
of today, it would be difficult to find a more use- 
ful introduction. 
HAROLD FAULKNER 

Smith College 


AMERICAN COMMUNISM: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
Its ORIGINS, DEVELOPMENT, AND PROGRAMS. By 
James Oneal and G. A. Werner. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1947. Pp. 416. $5.00. 

This is a curiously constructed volume. It pur- 
ports to be a “revision” of an earlier study of 

American communism by James Oneal. It is ap- 


parent, however, that the so-called revision con- 
sists principally of the addition of new chapters 
to bring the story up to date. The two parts of 
the book join somewhat incongruously. Up to 
1927 the treatment is strictly chronological and 
the viewpoint is that of a moderate Marxian; 
after 1927 the treatment is topical and the phi- 
losophy that of an eclectic New Dealer. 

Yet this very failure to rewrite the story of the 
first decade of American communism in the light 
of the present gives this book a peculiar interest, 
for it is apparent that there is little, if any, dif- 
ference between the Communist Party which 
looked to Lenin for leadership in 1921 and that 
which looks to Stalin today. Then as now policies 
were dominated by Moscow; then as now there 
were the most radical shifts in program and tac- 
tics without regard to consistency or respect for 
commitments; then as now Communists did more 
harm to the left than to the right. This book re- 
veals the degree to which the Communists have 
been sheer poison to the American Socialist move- 
ment, which was stronger before 1917 than it has 
ever been since. It contains a fascinating account 
of the Communist attempt to capitalize on the 
La Follette Progressive movement of 1923-24. 

The fact that one of the authors of American 
Communism is an old-line Socialist, who joined 
the movement in 1897, tends at the same time to 
enhance and to weaken the value of the book. On 
the one hand there is an impression of thorough 
familiarity with Marx, with socialist programs and 
tactics, with the leadership and composition of 
the different socialist and communist groups. On 
the other hand the book can lay too little claim 
to objectivity. Hatred of communist philosophy 
and tactics leads the authors into quoting as au- 
thorities such questionable sources as the Hearst 
press, the Dies Committee, and the American Le- 
gion. There are also a number of careless errors 
of fact. 

Yet in spite of its incongruities and faults 
American Communism deserves to be part of any 
well-equipped historical library. It contains an 
abundance of material which it would be difficult 
or impossible to obtain elsewhere, and it sheds 
light on the ruthless and protean tactics of com- 
munism. 

HENRY W. BRAGDON 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire 
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CHILDREN OF THE U.S.A. 


compiled by Marion B. Cook 


Stories from the East and North 
Stories from the South Stories from the West 
A collection of new stories about children in every state and territory under the 


American flag. All stories were written on special assignment by authors who are, 
or have been, residents of the states or territories they write about. Illustrated. 


SILVER 


221 East 20th St. 
CHICAGO 16 


45 East 17th St. 
NEW YORK 3 





For the intermediate grades 


BURDETT 


COMPANY 


707 Browder St. 
DALLAS | 


709 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 














GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS ABROAD. Edited by 
Joseph S. Roucek with the collaboration of 
Floyd A. Cave, Wilbert L. Hindman, Glen E. 
Hoover, and Thorsten V. Kalijarvi. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1947. Pp. xi, 585. $4.00. 
According to the editor’s introduction, this 

textbook seeks to present comparative govern- 

ment with due attention to the latest develop- 
ments, as well as to background and to the small 
countries which are so often ignored. In method- 
ology it claims to approach the subject histori- 
cally, while at the same time making use of the 
contributions to the understanding of govern- 
ment by other disciplines than political science. 

Except for a chapter on Latin America, the treat- 

ment is confined to European countries, unless 

one counts Turkey as non-European. China and 

Japan are omitted, ostensibly because the pat- 

terns of their politics have not become clear, 

although, as the editor admits with engaging 
frankness, the same is true of Germany and Italy, 
which are included. The countries discussed, in 
addition to those already mentioned, are Great 

Britain (including the Empire), France, Russia, 

Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 

countries, Finland, Poland, the Baltic states, 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the Balkan states. 


In the reviewer’s judgment the book fails to 
realize its aims. Claiming to pay special attention 
to the latest developments, it deals with France 
without analysing the constitution of 1946, and 
with the Soviet Union without discussing the 
fourth Five Year Plan. Moreover, what kind of 
historical treatment is it that gives seventeen 
pages to France before 1940, thirteen to the Vichy 
interlude, four to the Free French and thirteen 
to the government since 1944 (without the consti- 
tution of 1946)? So far as the 109 pages on Britain 
and the Empire are concerned, the most consci- 
entious student is unlikely to derive from them 
any understanding of what is meant by the 
sovereignty of Parliament or the conventions of 
the constitution. Thus he would not have taken 
the first step towards an understanding of the 
English political system. Meanwhile, his histori- 
cal background would include the curious idea 
that the crisis of 1931 was produced by the se- 
cession of the I. L. P. from the Labour Party; 
while his knowledge of the latest trends would 
not include much conception of the impact of 
World War II on British political institutions, 
such as the Civil Service and Parliament. 

It is illustrative of the book’s rather casual 
composition that the “Geographical Factors” of 
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the Soviet Union are dismissed in seventeen lines 
while those of little Bulgaria are spun out to 
four pages. 

Some of the chapters on small and obscure 
countries about which there is relatively little 
easily accessible materials may prove useful for 
supplementary reading. This is true especially of 
Professor Roucek’s treatment of the Balkan states. 
But the book as a whole is not recommended as 
a basic text, either for colleges or secondary 
schools. 

THOMAS P, PEARDON 
Barnard College 


SociAL RELATIONS AND STRUCTURES: A Study in 
Principles of Sociology. By E. T. Hiller. New 
York: Harper, 1947. Pp. xii, 692. $4.50. 

This is a timely addition to the wide variety 
of volumes now offered as textbooks in principles 
of sociology. Perennially sociologists wrestle with 
the problem of the content of their basic course 
at the college level. Whether this course is de- 
nominated “principles” or an “introduction,” we 
have an obligation as sociologists to present a 


Sweeping the Field 
Our Own United States 


By John Van Duyn Southworth 


The enthusiastic reception of Our Own United States by high school history 
teachers in all parts of the country clearly indicates the long-pent-up demand for 


Really brings history to life for the student; 
Removes the confusion from the subject by a logical, easily-followed organi- 


Stimulates student interest by a wealth of the right kind of pictures; 

Tells the story effectively and informally, at the student’s level of interest; 
Drives home the geography of history by a series of specially-built maps; 
Provides a complete testing program that guides the student to mastery of the subject; 
Treats all aspects of American History fairly and objectively, without bias or omission; 


Brings the subject to its logical conclusion by leading the student to apply the history he 
has learned to the solution of the great problems facing the world today; 


Is accompanied by a very full manual, including a teacher’s outline of each day’s assignment. 
If you, too, want such a book, why not follow the trend and switch to Our Own United 


And don’t neglect 
THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART FOR ALL HISTORY 
Your history course deserves one. 
Visit our booth at the meeting of the National Council for Social Studies, at Chicago, November 25-27 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





Atlanta Dallas 





content which covers the field and provides the 
reader, we may hope, not only with functional 
material but with a few clear-cut and rather 
universally accepted concepts. 

Despite its exceptional merits, this book is not 
likely to contribute to a more universal accept- 
ance and clarification of concepts. For example, 
except for some material in the introductory 
chapter, and also by implication in Chapter 6, 
there is no adequate treatment of isolation; simi- 
larly for the processes of assimiliation and accom- 
modation—so universally operating in our so- 
ciety. 

Although culture is considered from several 
conventional angles, there is a noticeable de- 
ficiency of treatment in that there is no adequate 
discussion of the influence of culture on the 
person. Here, too, the concept of marginalism, so 
closely associated with individual and group be- 
havior, might have been given the consideration 
the reviewer believes it deserves. Furthermore, 
no attention has been accorded the disharmonies 
in our culture. Surely, in an introductory course, 
these should not be treated as “problems,” but 
students should be given a pattern for under- 
standing and some keys for disentangling our 
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problems and many aspects of social disorganiza- 
tion. How else can the academic world contribute 
to control of the “reformers” and the unin- 
formed? 

In the light of these omissions, it is difficult 
to understand why so much space, in fact nearly 
half the book, should be given to a consideration 
of social status in its multitude of forms. At least 
these chapters bring status into new and com: 
pelling focus. To heighten the disagreement, 
merely for academic purposes to be sure, it could 
be hoped that the author might produce a thor- 
oughly experimental treatment of principles by 
presenting an introductory book with status as 
its central and dominant theme. Until such time, 
some sociologists will be obliged to revert to the 
content which takes its departure from the con- 
ventional concepts which have been in circu- 
lation during the past quarter century. 

Despite these critical comments, there are many 
spots where stimulating and provocative material 
can be found. In Chapter 7, for example, the 
discussion of personal identification gives vital 
meaning to the concept of the primary group as 
Cooley conceived of it. The material on mutual 
aid in Chapter 8 brings this concept into reality, 
although the illustrations are chosen almost ex- 
clusively from historical situations and pre- 
machine cultures rather than from contemporary 
urban civilization. Everywhere the illustrative 
material, especially in the “documents,” shows 
discerning selection. These are not only sugges- 
tive and provocative but reveal a high order of 
freshness and even sprightliness. 

Joun A. KINNEMAN 
Illinois State Normal University 


Publications Received 


Bean, Louis H. How to Predict Elections. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. x, 196. $1.90 text; $2.90 trade. 

Bishop, Hillman M., and Hendel, Samuel. Basic Issues of 
American Democracy. New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, 1948. Pp. xiv, 323. $2.40. 

Bowman, Henry A. Marriage for Moderns. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1948. Pp. xi, 544. $2.40. 

Broadley, Charles V. and Margaret E. Know Your Real 
Abilities. New York: Whittlesey House, 1948. Pp. vii, 209. 
$2.75. 

Christ, Katherine D. Willow Brook Farm. Boston: Heath, 
1948. Pp. 246. $1.80. 

Clark, Tom C., and Perlam, Philip B. Prejudice and Prop- 
erty: An Historic Brief Against Racial Covenants. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 104. $2.00 cloth; 
$1.00 paper. 

Davis, Marjorie V. Guide to American Business Directories. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. x, 242. $3.75. 

Dawson, R. MacGregor. The Government of Canada. To- 
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ADOPTED in Mississippi, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Utah, Florida, 
and in many cities, including St. 
Louis and San Francisco. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
is designed for the course that is often re- 
ferred to as the new type of economic edu- 
cation. This book is an outgrowth of two 
previous editions that have been used suc- 
cessfully for more than ten years. The 
content and emphasis have been brought 
up to date in terms of the latest thinking 
and research in this field. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
has a strong appeal to students because the 
economic applications are practical. They 
have a dollars-and-cents value. Your stu- 
dents will enjoy studying such topics as 
how to read advertisements, buying on the 
installment plan, obtaining small loans, 
selecting investments, social security, how 
to buy life insurance, and many other 
timely topics. 


The subject matter in CONSUMER ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS is highly integrated. 
Six different types of subject matter are 
included as follows: (a) applied economic 
principles, (b) general buying principles, 
(c) specific buying principles, (d) financial 
problems, (e) legal problems, and (f) per- 
sonal management. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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CONSUMER’S ECONOMIC LIFE 


Graham and Jones 


A simply written, vividly illustrated presen- 
tation that tells interestingly the facts that 
every citizen should know in order to con- 
duct his personal business affairs efficiently 
and intelligently. Suitable for a one- or two- 
semester course in consumer education, con- 
sumer buying, consumer economics, or sim- 
ilar course. Excellent student workbook and 
teacher's guide available. This book has a 
constructive, affirmative approach. 


Write nearest office for complete Gregg cata- 


logue or examination copies. of these texts. 








For TEACHING THE FACTS OF BUSINESS LIFE— 


GREGG TEXTS MAKE TEACHING AND LEARNING EASIER 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, FOURTH 
EDITION Lloyd L. Jones 


This book tells what each citizen ought to 
know about the way in which business func- 
tions—nature of its services to both commu- 
nity and individual, career opportunities in 
business, the facts of business. Interwoven 
through this presentation are functional ex- 
ercises in spelling, penmanship, and arith- 
metic. Workbook and guide are available. 
Our Business Life is suitable for one- and 
two-semester courses in grades eight to ten. 














THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston 16 
Dallas 1 
London, W.C.1 


New York 16 
Chicago 3 


San Francisco 2 Toronto 5 








ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. x, 662. 
$5.50. 

Drake, Daniel. Pioneer Life In Kentucky, 1785-1800. New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1948. Pp. xxix, 257. $4.00. 

Ergang, Robert. Europe in Our Time, 1914 to the Present. 
New York: Heath, 1948. Pp. xv, 710. $5.50. 

Ewing, A. C. The Individual, the State, and World Govern- 
ment. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 322. $4.00. 
Falconer, Vera M. Filmstrips. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1948. Pp. xiii, 572. $5.00. 

Ferguson, Wallace K., and Bruun, Geoffrey. A Survey of 
European Civilization, end Ed. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1948. Pp. xxv, 970, xcv. $6.50. 

Fox, Lorene K. The Rural Community and Its School. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 233. $3.25. 

Gandhi, M. K. Gandhi’s Autobiography. Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 640. $5.00. 
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